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CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted June 29th, 1906.) 
ARTICLE I—Name. 


This body shall be called “The National Speech Arts 
Association.” 
ARTICLE I.—Obsyjecr. 
To promote the advancement of the speech arts and to 
unite in closer professional and personal relationship all 
who are working for this advancement. 


ARTICLE IlIl.—Mempbersuip. 


Section 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of the 
speech arts (oratory, elocution, debate, dramatic expres- 
sion, voice culture for speech, physical culture), or any 
author of works upon these subjects; any public reader, 
public speaker, or professional actor shall be eligible for 
active membership. 

Src. 2. Requirements—For active membership the 
applicant shall have a general education equivalent to 
graduation from a high school, and in addition shall be 
graduated from some recognized school of speech arts, or 
shall have had the equivalent of such training in private 
under a teacher of recognized ability; and furthermore, 
shall have had at least two years’ professional experience 
as artist or teacher subsequent to graduation or the 
completion of the equivalent private course, or shall be a 
person of recognized professional standing. 

Sec. 3. Associate Membership.—All persons not eli- 
gibie to active membership shall be eligible to associate 
membership. Associate members shall not be entitled to 
vote or to hold office, but may speak on the floor of the 
convention upon invitation of the presiding officer. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence 
in the profession, or such as may have rendered con- 
spicuous service to the speech arts, may be elected to 
honorary membership. 

Sec. 5. Membership Fee.—The fee for active member- 
ship shall be $3.00 for the first year, payable on applica- 
tion for membership, and $2.00 for each succeeding year. 

The fee for associate membership shall be $2.00 for the 
first and for each socceeding year. Non-payment of dues 
for two successive years shall entail loss of membership. 


IX 


Active members who entail loss of membership by non- 
‘payment of dues may be reinstated by the payment of 
arrears in full or by payment of $5.00. 


Sec. 6. Election.—Members shall be elected by the 
Board of Directors. The name of each applicant recom- 
mended by the Committee on Credentials and Extension 
shall be posted in some conspicuous part of the hall of 
meeting at least twelvé hours previous to election. 


ARTICLE IV.—Tue Orriciat Bopy. 


Section 1. Off —The officers shall be a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, elected 
annually ; and twenty-one Directors, seven of whom shall 
be elected each year, and whese term of office shall be 
three years. The President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer shall be ex-officio members of the Board of 
Directors. The President shall be a member ¢.:-officio 
of all standing committees. Al! officers and directors 
shall be elected by ballot. 

Sec. 2. Committees.—There shall be three standing 
committees: Ways and Means Committee, Literary 
Committee and Committee on Credentials and Extension 
who shall be elected annually. The Ways and Means 
Committee shall have charge of and be responsible for 
the financial management of the Association for the cur- 
rent year. The Literary Committee shall have charge 
of the literary program. The Credentials and Extension 
Committee shall have charge of membership and ex- 
tension. 


ARTICLE V.—BILLs. 


The chairman of the Board of Directors shall approve 
all bills presented to the Treasurer for payment. 


ARTICLE VI.—Batior sy Mart. 


In case of business of an immediate nature the Board 
of Directors may vote by mail upon questions submitted 
by the President. 


ARTICLE VII.—MEETINGs. 


The annual conventions of the Association shall be 
held at such times and places as the Board of Directors 
may suggest and the Association may determine. 
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ARTICLE VIII.—ALTErations. 

Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any annual meet- 
ing, provided notice of the same shall have been given 
through the official organ in the issue of the month 
previous to the month of the annual meeting, said notice 
having the signature of the President of the Association 
or of three active members. 


BY-LAWS 


RULES OF ORDER. 


Robert's “Rules of Order” shall be the authority gov- 
erning the deliberations of this Association, the Board of 
Directors and all committees. 


QUORUM. 
Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of 
Directors. A quorum of the Association for business. 
purposes shall consist of twenty-one active members. 


RULES DEFINING DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND 
COMMITTEES. 


| Adopted 1907. ] 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


The President of the Association shall be the executor, 
administrator and literary head of the organization. He 
shall have power to appoint all regular committees not 
appointed by the board, such as Interpretation, Teaching, 
Pronunciation, Necrology, and others. He shall preside 
at annual conventions, may conduct a vote by mail, and 
attend to all ordinary duties devolving on the presiding 
officer. 

The Vice-Presidents, first and second, the Secretary 
and Treasurer, shall attend to those duties which fall to 
such offices. 


DUTIES OF CHAIRMEN, 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall be the 
business head of the Association, shall preside at board 
meetings, shall’ throughout the year have charge of all 
business matters relative to the convention, let all con- 
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tracts for printing and stationery, authorize all expendi- 
tures of money, shall O. K. all bills. 

The Chairman of Board of Directors shall keep on file 
reports of all committees of the board, and transfer the 
same to his successor, together with a statement of his 
actual duties, while in office, and any other information 
that may serve to establish and maintain a stable policy 
for the Association. All committees of the Board of 
Directors shall be under the immediate supervision of the 
board and President of the Association. 

The chairman of each committee shall report to the 
cchairman of the Board of Directors, a summary of work 
done and progress made the first of each month begin- 
ning the fourth month after the convention. 


DUTIES OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The Literary Committee shall arrange the regular con- 
vention program. The section committees of the Asso- 
ciation, such as the Committee on Interpretation, and 
Teaching, shall be appointed by the President of the 
Association, but they shall arrange their own program 
and be responsible for the same to the Chairman of the 
Literary Committee. 


Only active members of the Association shall appear on 
the actual program of the convention, except by the 
consent of the President. 


A tentative program shall be issued not later than sixty 
days before the date of the annual convention, and 
material for same shall be in the hands of the Chairmaa 
of Credentials and Extension Committee at least seventy- 
five days before the date of the convention, and. in_the 
hands of the editors of the official organ in time to be 
published in the May issue. 


DUTIES OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


The Ways and Means Committee shall have charge of 
all details relating to the entertainment of the annual con- 
vention: such as securing hall of meeting, appointing and 
directing jocal committees (music, press, reception, hotel 
and others) ; appointing door-keepers, ticket-takers, mes- 
sengers, etc.; nominating, for the Literary Committee, 
local speakers for the opening day’s program; placing 
placards and other necessary bulletins at hotels and halls ;: 
and shall care for all other details pertaining to the: 
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housing, comfort, convenience and best interests of the 
convention, 

The chairman shall send to the Chairman of the Exten- 
sion and Credentials Committee for publication, not later 
than ninety (90) days before the annual convention, the 
names of hotels and boarding houses, with rates, names 
of chairmen of local committees, names and location of 
hall of meeting, and any other necessary information. 


DUTIES OF THE EXTENSION AND CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE. 
The duties of this committee shall be two-fold: 


1. To publish and distribute all extension literature, 
including the tentative porgram, which shall be issued not 
later than sixty (60) days before the annual convention. 

2. To pass upon the eligibility of all applicants for 
membership, and to report their names to the Board of 
Directors. 

The chairman of the committee shall transfer to his 
successor all extension material, or copies thereof, such 
as blanks and literary forms, circluar letters, bulletins 
and indexes, together with an outline of his policy to be 
used at the discretion of his successor, or by the direc- 
tion of the Board. 

The expenditures of the Extension and Credentials 
Committee shall not exceed $125 a year, unless a further 
outlay be authorized by the Chairman of the Board. 
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PROGRAMME 


Monday, June 28th, 1909 


9:00 a. mM. to 11:00 a. M.—Registration of Members 
11:00 a. Mi—Meeting of Board of Directors. 
2:00 a. m—Convention Opens. 
Prayer. 
Rev. M. V. McDurrie, Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Asbury Park, 
Address of Welcome. 
Hon. T. Frank Appiesy, Mayor of Asbury Park. 
Address. 
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Asbury Park. 


President’s Address. 
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Report of Standing Committees. 
8:00 p. M—Recital Programme, “Othello,” 
Mr. Hannisat A. WitniAMs Cambridge, N. Y. 
Music—Baritone Solos by Dr. JosepH Bryan. 


Tuesday, June 29th, 1909 


9:00 a. M.—Section 1. Methods of Interpretation, 
Mrs. FenNnetra Sarcent HasKELL, Chairman. 
10:00 a. m.—Paper, “The Relation of the Lyceum Public to Us,” 
Mr, Henry Garnes Hawn, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
10:30 a. M.—Discussion, 
11:00 a. m.—Paper, “The Oratory of the Pulpit,” 
Mr. Joun P. Sitvernait, Theological Seminary, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
11:30 a. M.—Discussion. 


12:00 m.—Section 2. Methods of Teaching. 
CONFERENCE GRoUPs. 


8:00 vp. m.—Reception in the Ball Room of Hotel Brunswick. 
Music by Orchestra. 


Wednesday, June 30th, 1909 


9:00 a. M.—Section 1. Methods of Interpretation, 
Mrs. Fennetra Sarcent HaskeEtt, Chairman. 
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10:30 a. M.—Discussion. 


12:00 m.—Paper, “The Value of Pedagogy to the Elocutionist,” 
Mrs, Estette H. Davis, New York City 


12:30 p. M.—Discussion, 


8:00 ep. m.—Recital Programme, Scenes from “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” and “The Servant in the House,” 
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Thursday, July 1st, 1909 
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Thursday (Continued) 


8:00 p. M—Recital Programme, 


Author’s Reading: A Texas Norther—A Playlet. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 


National Speech Arts 
Association 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


MR. ADRIAN M. NEWENS, PRESIDENT 


Library Hall 
2 o'clock P. M. Monday, June 28, 1909 


PRESIDENT NeEWENsS: I have the pleasure and the 
honor of calling to order the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention of The National Speech Arts Association; and 
the programme will be carried out practically as it is 
printed and. in your hands. 

Invocation will be offered by Rev. M. V. McDuffie, 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, of this city. 

Rev. M. V. McDurrie: Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, thou who art the source of all light, 
life, expression and inspiration, we are conscious of our 
dependence upon thee; and thy name is to be praised in 
all generations and in all assemblies of men. We lift 
up-our hearts in gratitude to thee for thy loving kind- 
ness; and we beseech thee that thy presence may be 
realized in this convention. 

Do thou bless, we beseech thee, the deliberations 
of thy servants. Bless the president of the convention, 
the board of directors, the committees; bless all educa- 
tors in our land, and all educational institutions—all the 
institutions of the land that make for the improvement 
of the conditions of the people; and we ask that thou 
wilt bless all that are in authority over us—the president 
of these United States, the mayor of this city, and all 
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who are in official station, that we may lead a quiet 
an‘l peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty. 


Grant, we beseech thee, to forgive us our sins, and 
give us the blessings of thy providence and thy grace; 
and help us in all things to glorify thee, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


THE PresipentT: Let me notify the chairmen of the 
three following committees that we expect a report 
from them, oral or written, immediately after the 
President’s Address: the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Literary Committee, and the Committee on Methods 
of Interpretation. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Methods of Teaching is not present; the Chairman of 
the Committee on Credentials and Extension, by reason 
of sickness in his family, is forced to be absent. 

We have come to this Eighteenth Annual Convention 
upon the invitation of a splendid city. They have 
opened to us these beautiful grounds, and the doors of 
their public institutions. They have made us welcome 
in every way. It is indeed not every city that would 
do for us what the city of Asbury Park has done. 
This public Library Hall is offered to us for our 
work; I understand, in this splendid June day, that 
nothing extra is charged for heat; but our hearts are 
warm with appreciation for all of the things that 
have been offered us. I call to your attention the 
fact that the management of the Brunswick Hotel, which 
is our headquarters, has opened everything to us for 
our use and comfort. Such generous hospitality seems 
to be the rule of life in Asbury Park. 

I assure you, Mr. Mayor, that we appreciate what 
we have already seen and felt. I have the pleasure of 
announcing to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, the name of 
Hon. T. Frank Appleby, Mayor of this city, who will 
in formal words give us the word of welcome to this 
community. 


Hon, T. Frank APPLEBY : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The City of 
Asbury Park extends to you a most cordial greeting. 

When your Committee on Ways and Means stated 
that it was your desire to meet at this Convention City, 
we were honored, 

The National Educational Association favored us with 
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two of their annual meetings, and it was the consensus 
of opinion among our citizens that the Teacher's Con- 
vention was the most satisfactory one we have enter- 
tained; as I am going to term you their “second 
cousins,” I know our City will receive you well, and 
in turn, we trust that you will be so well entertained 
that you will again favor us with your presence. 

Your life work is of the most important character— 
the training and instilling in the minds of the youth, 
knowledge which will be of great value in the years 
before them. You teach the principles and practices 
of right living, develop the brain, and by your persever- 
ance and tact you equip the youth to become leaders 
in their profession. You begin with an ordinary boy, 
and by hard work on your part, as well as the youth, 
he is gradually lifted from the “rank and file” of life 
to become a leader among his fellowmen, you polish 
and educate him, and later he stands in the first rank 
in business, society, politics or art. Great is your satis- 
faction to watch the changes of temperament, thought, 
habit and manner of that “rough diamond” who ap- 
peared before you uncultivated and uneducated, and 
after years of hard work on your part turn out the 
young men who become foremost citizens of their com- 
munities. 

The average school teacher exerts a great influence 
over their students, and in some cases, has more influ- 
ence over the child than does its parents. A good 
education should be acquired by all where opportunity 
is offered. Mistakes are made by parents in not insist- 
ing and assisting their children to secure the most com- 
plete education possible. It is much better for both the 
child or parent that education should be given, rather 
than money left to be spent in the manner in which 
many of the millionaire children are now spending it. 

The American people seem to be alert on the questions 
of better schools, improved heating and ventilation, bet- 
ter paid teachers. Many states are building monuments 
for the future in the shape of substantial school edifices ; 
where the one story frame schoo] building answered the 
purpose, now we find the three story modern fire proof 
building taking its place, and each community vying 
with the other in having a building better than the 
adjoining town or city. Many states are enacting laws 
for the protection of teachers from the sometimes 
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changeable school boards. It seems fair that a tenure 
of office act should apply as well to a school teacher as 
it does to a policeman. 

Your Association includes not only teachers in 
schools, but in oratory, debates, elocution, dramatic ex- 
pression, voice culture; also actors and clergymen, in- 
deed, a powerful combination for good. 

Orators are an interesting lot of people, but I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing many of them at one 
and the same time. The halls of our Legislatures 
do not seem to abound in them, or perhaps, we expect 
too much in the way of oratory from the average legis- 
lator ; or it may be possible that the average person reads 
so much in the daily papers that he is not so much 
interested in oratory. However, I believe that you are 
accomplishing great good in teaching oratory. The 
young man who is fortunate enough to become a real 
orator, acquires an accomplishment, which becomes of 
great value, not only to himself, but the community 
in which he resides. Many a man would give thousands 
of dollars to be able to satisfactorily express himself. 

The societies in High Schools, Preparatory Schools 
and Colleges give considerable attention to debates, 
which are beneficial to the debator, as well as the 
listener. 

If the statement made is true, that less than one er 
cent of the population of Americans are college gradu- 
ates, then it is a great compliment to teachers of our 
colleges, as this one per cent seem to be occupying many 
positions of honor, trust and responsibility. This fact 
should be gratifying to the members of this Convention. 

To be successful in your various lines of instruction, 
you must be industrious; idleness is not in your curri- 
culum. The demand for well equipped school teachers 
was never greater. In one of the growing cities of 
this State a new school house has just been completed ;. 
the Board of Education has secured all the available 
teachers from the Normal School, but have not yet 
secured the necessary number with which to open: that 
school in September. 

In the mad rush for fortune and fame, a complete 
education where rugged honesty has been taught, will 
do much to balance the young mind; with a proper 
education he should be a happy man; the development 
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of mind, body and soul one can fully enjoy the many 
advantages of a country like America. 

The actor who is able to play well his part in a 
high grade play, with a moral in it, is a great benefit 
to mankind. 

Great attention has been paid to the art of singing, not 
only in this, but in foreign countries; voice cultivation 
evidently pays, and is always appreciated. 

The members of this Convention are not idlers; while 
you call the summer months your vacation period, a 
great portion of that time is spent in preparing yourself 
for the work ahead of you, as you have established a 
high standard in your profession, that standing must be 
maintained. Higher education is needed and demanded. 
The teacher or artist who could take teaching easy 
years ago finds at the present they must keep pace with 
improved ideas, and be prepared to answer, as well as 
ask pertinent questions. There are no class of people 
better equipped to enjoy this vacation than you are. 
During the past two weeks the attention of the public 
has been turned to the graduating exercises in the 
schools and colleges throughout the land. I wonder 
whether due credit has been given to you teachers who 
have so materially assisted in guiding the young swe- 
cessfully through the years of school and college life. 

Your annual conventions have a two-fold effect: 
First, the members exchange ideas, read able papers 
and make eloquent speeches, which of course, are a 
grat benefit to thos who attend your convention. Second, 
the reading public will carefully peruse every line printed 
in the newspapers relative to your convention, 

If the City of Asbury Park can entertain you, interest 
you in the miles of: lake fronts surrounded with trees, 
where hundreds of canoes are to be found, where 
numerous steam launches ply Deal Lake, produce high- 
ways the best in the United States, furnish you with 
first class hotels; a band of music, second to none; to 
offer you salt water bathing, which is invigorating, show 
you a boardwalk and beautiful pavilions and arcades, 
give you a magnificent view of the ever attractive Atlantic, 
and the many other attractions offered, then we will 
conclude that we have at least, had some part in making 
your stay among us pleasant, profitable and one long to 
be remembered. ( Applause.) 
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THE PrestIpENT: We are also to be favored this 
afternoon by another address of welcome by Hon. Fred 
S. Shepard, Supt. of Public Schools, Asbury Park, whom 
I have the pleasure of presenting to you. 


Hon. Frep S. SHEPARD: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: From the crude motions, 
grunts and grimaces of primitive man in his efforts to 
communicate with his fellow man, to the polished periods 
and rich refinements of the speech of the modern culti- 
vated man, is a long stretch; and yet I believe we have 
a long way to go before the standards of speech and 
utterance for which this association stands become gen- 
eral throughout all classes of society. Perhaps those of 
us who are engaged in public school work realize the 
truth of the latter statement more than those who are 
not so employed. 

We who are engaged in public school education can 
not overlook the correct pronunciation and enunciation 
of the English language. We all know how difficult 
it is to teach children to articulate clearly and to pro- 
nounce correctly. If we had only the children, or their 
defects and carelessness, to work against, the problem 
would not be half so hard; but we have the environment 
from which they come to work against. Because in that 
environment the standards of pronunciation are varying. 
We know how, in different parts of the country, those 
standards vary; and some of the homes—many of the 
homes—do not fully appreciate what it means to a man or 
woman to use his own language with some degree of 
force and elegance. It is a little discouraging, when a 
teacher who has been trained in the art of speech, who 
has given some attention to orthoepy, is placed in the 
school-room and the children laugh at her because she 
‘says “last” rather than “last,” or “duty” rather than 
“dooty”; those are called affectations; so I say it is a 
long stretch, yet, before the standards of speech for 
which this association stands shall: become the standards 
of the people generally. But we must not give up the 
work; and since my work constantly obliges me to seek 
fitting means to proper ends, the problem in my mind 
in this particular field has been: first, to find the teachers 
who do pronounce the English language according to 
at least the common standard of Webster ; and, secondly, 
to bring them to see the importance of great care them- 
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selves in the language which they use in the class-room. 

It is not easy to find teachers who are so trained, and 
for this I think we must generally hold our normal 
échools responsible. You may say, first of all, that the 
public schools themselves are responsible, because the 
children first go through the public schools. I admit 
that claim; at the same time the public schools can not 
be held accountable in the first instance unless the 
teachers are properly trained to do that kind of work 
in our public schools. I do not think the teachers ought 
to be allowed to graduate from the normal schools who 
have not formed correct habits of speech and pronunci- 
ation. (Applause.) This matter of correctnesss and ele- 
gance of speech is not unimportant. 

Then we should hold accountable not only the normal 
schools, but also the higher institutions of learning. I 
refer to the colleges and the universities, and the schools 
of elocution, who are not sufficiently careful in this 
respect in the training of the students whom they send 
out. You who labor in the colleges will agree with me 
that since the day of specialization has come in, the 
college professor, as the usual teacher in the public 
schools, does not think that it is his function to give any 
special attention to the correct use of English, whether of 
the grammar or the pronunciation of it. I have been 
shocked, in my graduate work in college, at some of 
the English I have heard used by the college professors 
—eminent specialists, sometimes, in their line. They 
can make themselves understood, of course; but we 
should expect a high degree of general culture in the 
college professor outside of his own particular field 
of learning; and that is what the extreme specializing 
of the day is working against. Every teacher, whether 
in a public school or in a college, should be a teacher 
of English—a teacher of correct pronunciation, not 
only formally so, but by his example. 

We can not expect to have the highest product in the 
field of elocution and in the teaching of the elocutionist 
if the so-called schools of oratory permit to graduate 
men and women who are not well educated to begin 
with. 


Elocution is something more than the simple utter- 


ance or gesture; it is appreciation of thought, such ap- 
preciation of thought as can make it fully understood 
to those to whom it is communicated. And I think the 
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profession of elocution is very badly misrepresented, 
sometimes, by those who have not had the proper edu- 
cation and training before taking up the special field of 
elocution. It is like the boy or girl who goes into busi- 
ness from the grammar school with a smattering of sten- 
ography and typewriting, thinking that he or she is fitted 
to meet the responsibilities which business may lay upon 
them; and the business man wonders why it is that he 
gets such a poor product; simply because the young 
man or-woman has not the proper education with which 
to make use of the stenography and the typewriting 
which he has learned. So it is in the field of elocution 
—that the real elocutionist, the person who does appre- 
ciate fully the thought that he seeks to utter and is so 
masterful of his art that he can conceal his art—it is 
because many are not so trained and educated that the 
man who is the real and true elocutionist is so ofttimes 
misrepresented. 

There is a great work, therefore, before this organi- 
zation, as I see it—a great work to be done yet in our 
public schools. I think every public school system should 
have a course of training and exercise, which will train 
students in voice culture, in clear and distinct articulation 
and in the elements of correct and graceful gesture, 
from the first grade to the last. The teachers, if prop- 
erly trained, would give that sort of training in the 
class-room; and the final product would be a standard 
of pronunciation and a power of oral expression such 
as we never yet have realized—but that is coming, I 
hope. This is one field in which this society has a great 
deal to do. 

We are glad, therefore, that you can meet here with 
us. As a Westerner born and bred, with possibly a thin 
coating of eastern shellac resulting from fifteen years of 
residence in the East, I have been more or less surprised 
to note to how small a degree, as it seems to me, matters 
of this sort have been given attention, or are being 
given attention, in the schools of the East. The schools 
of the West, at least as I knew them fifteen or twenty 
years ago, did give a great deal of attention to correct 
elocution and to matters of orthoepy. Today we are not 
doing it; but it ought to be done. I am glad that you 
are meeting here in the East, and I hope that your 
association will emphasize the importance of the teaching 
of the elements of elocution in our public schools. 


NATIONAL 


One of your subjects is “The Value of Pedagogy to 
the Elocutionist.” It has suggested to my own mind 
the reverse: “ The Value of Elocution to Pedagogy ;” 
and I believe it is a subject which has a great deal in it. 
I wish, in closing, merely to second the warm welcome 
which. you have received from the Mayor of Asbury Park 
and say that we are glad to have you come to the 
most comfortable and the cleanest and—contrasted with 
the furnaces from which you have come—the coolest and 
the coziest city on the Atlantic seaboard. (Applause.) 


Tur Presipent: As the representative of The Na- 
tional Speech Arts Association, I desire to respond in a 
word to these gentlemen who have so cordially wel- 
comed us in this formal way and to this community. 
To you representing the ministry, the educational inter- 
ests of the city, and the municipality itself, I assure you 
that we have in our hearts the warmest feeling of grati- 
tude and the sincerest appreciation for these words of 
welcome and for the consideration which you have 
shown us; and I speak the thoughts of the assocaition 
when I say we thank you. (Reads President’s Ad- 
dress. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS’ ADDRESS. 


Responsibility is nothing unless it is individual. The 
note I wish to strike as your President this year is the 
note of fraternity. Individual responsibility and the 
fraternity spirit are akin; they are twin ideas. Personal 
liberty is anarchistic in its final analysis. It is ultra 
egotistical in its activities. No one can be helpful to 
his fellows and be in the attitude of mind represented 
by the statement, viz.: “I mind my business now you 
mind yours.” The business and the interest of each 
member of this association, as is the business and inter- 
est of each member of a household, is to be individually 
helpful to every other member. Individual responsibil- 
ity makes every good cause flourish. Personal liberty 
will kill the spirit of any movement. The inter-depen- 
dence of all the nations makes for the world peace ; makes 
for the world development; makes for the world happi- 
ness. The inter-dependence of the states of our natioa 
makes for its national integrity, national peace, national 
harmony, national happiness. The inter-dependence of 
the members of the National Speech Arts Association 
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makes for associational peace, associational prosperity, 
associational progress and the development of the art for 
which we stand. The spirit of absolute independence 
expressed in these words (and I quote from a letter 
received from one of our active members) : “I have my 
way of doing things in my class-room and with my 
students and I do not, therefore, wish to spend any 
time, energy, or money in learning how any one else 
does his work. I shall not, therefore attend the meet- 
ing at Asbury Park,’ would, if felt by all, or by a 
certain few influential members, kill the possibility of 
any future work of this organization; in fact it would 
mean absolute disintegration. The spirit expressed in 
these words: “This is the way I accomplish results, it 
is therefore the best and onl} way’”—is equally as bad. 
The criticism that looks for the faults in other people’s 
work and observes nothing of the good is not the criti- 
cism which contributes to the best interests of the Associ- 
ation and is a detriment to the fraternity spirit. I shall 
speak plainly. In the past I have observed as a member 
of this body that there has been too much personal 
independence and not enough of the spirit of associ- 
ational inter-dependence among the members. While 
wishing to encourage no inartistic and unprofessional 
methods of presenting our work to pupils or to waiting 
public audiences ; while as severe as any one in my mental 
criticism of anything that is detrimental to the advance- 
ment of the best interests of this Association, I wish to 
condemn the spirit of adverse criticism and commend 
the spirit of criticism. which has to do with helpfulness, 
and the encouragement of all that is good and best in 
individual methods of practical work. 

Members of the Association, we need to develop more 
than any other thing the spirit of fraternalism. Scat- 
tered as we are over an immense area, having had on our 
list of membership hundreds of excellent people and 
fine artists who have dropped out from time to time 
probably for many different good reasons, many of 
whom I know to have absented themselves from the 
Association because of the lack of that something which 
makes the whole Association one and all members akin, 
having now a membership of about two hundred and 
fifty when we ought to have thousands, the matter of 
individual responsibility becomes of vital importance to 
us right now. The developing of and the uniting in a 
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spirit of wholesome fellowship which shall bring us and 
hundreds of others together in the future from year to 
year, each knowing that when he comes to the conven- 
tion that his words from the floor and the platform will 
be received for what they are worth, and that his 
presence will become a real factor will be the making 
of a great and effective Association. 

I am here this year as your President to encourage 
all to a fuller realization of the individual responsibility 
resting upon our shoulders. No President can make 
this a great fraternity; no amount of money in the 
treasury can make this a great fraternity; no chairman 
of any committee can make this a great fraternity; no 
program, however fine, can make this a great fraternity ; 
no officer, however important, can make this a great 
fraternity, but the National Speech Arts Association can 
be a great fraternity just as soon as every teacher in 
every college and university; just as soon as every 
teacher at the head of a private school or studio; just as 
soon as every reader who entertains the public; just as 
soon as every pupil of every member, whatever his posi- 
tion may be, feels that this is his convention; feels that 
this is his Association; feels that this is his meeting- 
place, and says in loud tones “Here am I send me, 
work me.” Just as soon as every officer develops in his 
own mind the notion that he and not the Association is 
honored by his election to office, but that he is duty 
bound to work and to do whether sent, directed or not, 
just that soon can this be a great fraternity. One member 
said, “Why nobody has asked me to become a mission- 
ary for the Association.” There are always so many 
who want to be sent and then to be directed, and so 
few, and I am speaking comparatively, who feel the 
individual responsibility of taking the initiative. We 
need many, having been sent directly by no one, with 
the fraternity spirit only arousing them and directing 
them in their activities to further the work of the con- 
vention wherever they may be. Oh that we might have 
this passion of individual responsibility and get rid of 
the idea, and get quit of the notion that I am not an 
officer, I have not been appointed, I have not been 
elected, therefore, there is nothing for me to do. Frater- 
nalism cannot live long inactive. Fraternalism develops 
by doing something for others. The joy of life is 
bound up in the conscious knowledge of having done 
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something for someone else without being asked, sent 
or called to do it; and sometimes, without even the 
thanks from him whom one has helped. There is ex- 
ceeding joy in knowing in one’s mind that he has done 
his best whether anyone else appreciates it or not. So in 
the Association the joy of our work will increase indi- 
vidually and collectively by this same passion for service ; 
service in the profession whether in the Association or 
not. It is a pleasure to clear the paths of rubbish and 
let no one know who cleared the path; to spread 
flowers in the way and let no one know who spread the 
flowers ; to speak a good word for a fellow member and 
let not the fellow member know who spoke the word; to 
prepare for each annual convention without being asked ; 
to deeide to bring one or more members without being 
appointed a committee on membership. These are some 
of the activities which would make the National Speech 
Arts Association a great fraternity, 

Our literature is desultory, scattered and ineffective. 
We seem to have felt that the reports of the convention 
were not for everybody in the profession. Personally 
I bear the brunt of this criticism with all of you. Who 
has put himself out to classify and edit for his own use 
and the use of his fellows, should they desire to profit 
by the results of his work, the different articles that have 
been written and read for our convention and preserved 
in our reports? Few seem to feel, I am speaking com- 
paratively, that they in their own communities and with 
their own professional associations are responsible for 
the dissemination of the knowledge of our work, thereby 
inducing others to join us. Our reports in themselves 
are a fine library of our work. How many college 
libraries have them on their shelves? If the professor 
of Public Speaking, of Reading or the teacher of 
Elocution does not have the individual interest in them, 
no librarian is going to have. How many members have 
the entire set? They may be had and we would be 
glad to sell them at cost to members. You could point 
with pride to the seventeen volumes and say to your 
students: “This represents something that the Associ- 
ation has done.” What an inspiration it would be to 
those new recruits. How many would say “I shall 
count it a happy day when I can have an article over 
my signature, printed in a report of that Association?” 
As an association there is much that would count 
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toward the fraternal spirit if we had a permanent 
librarian or historian or statistician whose business it 
would be to compile a catalogue of books relating to our 
professional work, prepare a bibliography of articles 
bearing directly or indirectly on any phrase of it. This 
catalogue, supported and backed by this national Associ- 
ation, should be the disseminator of information on all 
matters relating to the Speech Arts. The convention 
should be more closely related to state conventions, asso- 
ciations, and guilds. As I see it now some officer in each 
state society by virtue of holding that office should be- 
come some officer in the National Association. What 
state organizations we now have, with all due respect 
to the fine work they are doing, are not as closely 
associated with us as they ought to be and we have not 
taken the interest in them that we should. It should 
be our desire as the national convention to encourage 
the organization of more state clubs or conventions. In 
this way we could greatly increase the spirit of fraternal- 
ism, say nothing of membership. 

Someone has said “If you want a thing done well, do 
it yourself.” It is comparatively an easy matter to 
legislate. To vote for the resolution, to extend the scope 
of our work is not a difficult thing to do. But the 
convention cannot bring about any very effective changes 
in our policies. Yet the fact remains that our history 
for seventeen years will show very marked progress; 
what has really wrought the change? Individual activity 
on the part of a few; persistent labor in behalf of a 
proposed new plan or policy by individuals. We can have 
just as great a convention from year to year as we 
individually desire. We can have just as great enthusi- 
asm as we individually desire. We can make just as 
great progress as we individually desire. We can have 
just as much prestige in the educational and artistic 
world as we individually desire. 

For the development of a larger and more effective 
fraternity we need as broad an interpretation of the term 
Speech Arts as possible. “The test of the pudding is in 
the eating.” The standard of judgment must vary very 
greatly. ‘Charitable tolerance is a virtue much to be 
coveted, and it will grow, if properly nurtured, into a 
broad, splendid passion. Every person doing public 
work is by virtue of that work, a fraternity relative 
of ours. Some may be seemingly poor relation, but, they 
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are relations nevertheless. Because of some peculiar 
eccentricies or other forms of distinguishing merit or 
demerit, a man or a woman succeeds or does not suc- 
ceed. The test of his work is in his audiences. He 
may not do work to our individual liking but he may be 
very successful. He may attract and hold his audience, 
not by methods approved absolutely by me or by you, 
but he succeeds. His processes are or should be the 
interesting things to you and to me. He may possess 
just the very thing we individually lack. If he succeed 
in his work, make him your friend and ours. If he 
fail, shun him not, for your word of cordial helpfulness 
may be the saving ointment. Because a man or woman 
is a lycemnite he is in spirit a relative. The mission- 
ary spirit is the world’s salvation, it is the only process 
by whch we can make a larger fraternity. Therefore 
recognize him and make him more confident of our kin- 
ship to him. 

I wish to emphasize the desirability of round-table 
conferences. It is likely that no place of our annual 
gatherings can be made of more profit than these gath- 
erings of groups of people, each group interested in one 
particular field of activity. You of the public school, of 
the high school or academy, may exchange valuable 
notes. Organize yourselves, therefore, independently 
and informally and meet when you please, except at 
such times when the regular work of the convention is 
in session, and as often as you like. I believe that any 
papers of merit, if you should have any papers at all, 
might be incorporated in our report and made a vital 
part of our literature. Our younger members might find 
a fellowship in these several smaller conferences which 
they might not find in the convention as a whole. Sub- 
jects of greater interest and helpfulness to them might 
be found there which could not be found elsewhere. I[ 
advocate, therefore, the organization of these confer- 
ences—let us say, high school teachers of elocution, lit- 
erature or reading; college instructors and professors ; 
private school and studio faculties; public readers, etc. 

The fraternity spirit may be greatly fostered by each 
individual taking his rightful place in the association. 
What constitutes active membership is plainly stated. 
Members of the profession know well enough whether 
they are eligible to active or associate membership. The 
onward march and progress of the Association is greatly 
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hampered by undue modesty on the part of some who 
become associate members when they could and should 
become active members and therefore take active part in 
advancing the work of the profession. 

We have done great work in the past. Letters of ap- 
preciation have come from many who acknowledge this 
Association’s relationship to the profession. ‘These are 
but challenges to us to bear each his part in the work. 
The Association can do nothing, is nothing in and of 
itself. It is only by virtue of the activity of individuals 
that it is a factor in the world’s professional work. It is 
not the genuine fraternity spirit nor is it saving grace 
to learn so deftly to call upon and depend upon others 
for professional ease and standing. In the end like Kip- 
ling’s Tomlinson the sentence will be “Go back to earth 
with lip unsealed, go back with open eye. And carry my 
word to the sons of men or ever ye come to die. The sin 
ye do by two and two ye must pay for one by one.” 

I congratulate us on our present spirit and enthusi- 
asm. There is no limit to the extent it may grow. Every 
member in every state, in every community can increase 
activities. We need the “rah-rah’ life more keenly devel- 
oped. We need a little more of the “are you an Elk” or 
“are you a Mason” spirit. With the present membership 
of 250 as a nucleus we can grow to greater things and 
each enjoy the satisfaction of work well done. 

Members of the Association, I am honored by the elec- 
tion to the office of presidency. I am here to serve you, 
you have challenged me, I have answered you in this 
address and I close with this challenge back to you, “If 
you love the Association keep her commandments.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

We will now listen to the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Mr. Bassirt: Your committee has tried to do its 
work effectively; and it is not our fault that there are 
not more people here. We tried to reach everybody in 
this neighborhood that ought to be interested in our 
work, circulars were sent during the year, and, I may 
say, that in New Jersey a branch of the Speech Arts 
Association was formed on my own initiative. Of course, 
it is young, but it is growing and creating an interest in 
our work. The seed has been sown and if we don’t reap 
the harvest this year we must not get discouraged; it 
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is sure to come. We have had very interesting meetiigs 
this fall, winter and spring ; and we intend to continue the 
work in the fall. 

I am hoping that our people will get here tomorrow ; 
they will be about, surely, during the week. Many of 
them are business people and find it difficult to get away. 
There are not many that have leisure at this time of the 
year, but I hope that everything will be made so pleasant 
during your stay in Asbury Park that you will feel that 
the convention has been well worth while. The authorities 
of the city has been most generous. They have done a 
great deal of advertising for us all over the country ; have 
sent out, at their own expense, attractive circulars and a 
key of welcome to the city. They have furnished this 
attractive hall; and the Hotel Brunswick has been gener- 
ous in making a reduction from their regular rate. It is 
a first class hotel; and I am sure those that stay there 
will find it very fine. ’ 

As to the other arrangements, we hope that every- 
thing will go off in a satisfactory way. Mr. Denninger, 
the chairman of the Publicity Committee, has placed him- 
self at our disposal. We are under great obligations to 


him and to the mayor; and, as representatives of the citi- 
zens of Asbury Park, they have spared no pains to make 
this a success. I hope that we will be able to do our part. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS We will now listen to the re- 
port of the chairman of the Literary Committee, Mrs. 
Irving. 

Mrs. ELizABETH MANSFIELD IRVING: 
Mr. President, Members of the Association, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

The national programme of this convention is in your 
hands and in a large measure it speaks for itself; but 
you do not understand what great pleasure this committee 
had in arranging this programme. It would not be fair 
-to say we have never had any discouragements. I am 
afraid that if we should say that, you might hunt around 
for a hatchet for us, thinking that we needed it; but I 
want to say just here that everybody has been most kind 
and courteous. We have had a great many refusals in our 
requests for the programme ; but I believe that every mem- 
ber who is announced is to be here and will have their 
part. There may be one or two changes that will have to 
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be made in order to accommodate some who have made 
special engagements elsewhere. Those I will announce 
a little later. 

In the early part of the preparation of the programme, 
I wrote each member of my committee ; no chairman ever 
had a better committee. They have been most helpful, 
many of them sending me a list of names from which I 
might choose, making suggestions, etc., for the pro- 
gramme; and | want to publicly acknowledge my ap- 
preciation of their work; for without it we should not 
haye had so good a programme. 

You know, while our President was talking, and since 
I came to this place and have talked with the other mem- 
bers, I could not help but feel that this Association remind-- 
ed me of that story of the ocean steamer that you have 
all read—the one that was builded across the water and 
all of the different parts of the steamer watched the set- 
ting of the other parts, as though they understood the 
great thing of life of which they were to be made a part. 
They thought they were well acquainted when they were 
in the shipyard; but every master knows that a steamer 
is not complete until it has had at least one voyage; 
because, as this story describes, when the engines were 
started and they were all ready for the first voyage to 
America, immediately they began to feel that they wanted 
more room; the beams wanted more room, the different 
parts of the steamer wanted more room, and they began to 
creak and complain and press and squeeze and hurt the 
next part. The screws cried out, and all the different 
parts of the machinery cried out, and yet they went stead- 
ily on in their voyage. By the time they had reached 
America, all the different parts of the vessel understood 
each other much better than they did before they started. 

So we in these years of our national Association, have 
been making our trial trips. We know that the last few 
years have counted for more than the first ten years. We 
have not completed the twentieth ; but by the time we shall 
have completed that twenty years, I am sure we shall 
understand each other so much better than we did when we 
first started out; because, Mr. President, in those first 
years there was this one and that one who thought his 
method or her method just the very best method in the 
world; but in these years we have learned to respect the 
other fellow and the other fellow’s opinion, and we have 
come so much closer together. I am sure that not only 
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appreciation of the educational value that can be found 
here among the members has been shown, but real lasting 
friendship, real fraternal spirit is ripening in this associ- 
ation; and we certainly, in the next ten years to come, 
will feel that we will not have to have the hammer used 
very often, or be put in the yards for repairs; but that 
we can sail right on, a splendid organization. I believe it 
and as a proof of that belief, I present to you one of the 
very best programmes that we have had to give to this 
association. Just look at the names on this programme— 
so many of them that are known not only over all this 
United States but are known abroad; and we should feel 
proud of it. I am proud of it; and I know every member 
of my committee is proud of it; and we will just go home 
from this convention feeling that we have had a real love 
feast. (Applause. ) 


THe Preswent: I call for a report of the Committee 
on Methods of Interpretation. 


Mrs. HASKELL: I have not realized that any sort of 
report would be required at this time, so I have not pre- 
pared one. I can only say, in brief, that when the Presi- 
dent’s letter came to me asking me to take charge of the 
hour on methods of interpretation, I felt that it was utterly 
impossible for me to do so; but in accordance with his 
suggestion I wrote a number of letters to various mem- 
bers of our organization asking them to give talks or 
papers bearing on the subject. I got favorable replies from 
Mr. Hawn and Mr. Babbitt, and I think when you hear 
what these gentlemen have to say to you, and what you 
may have to say to them in reply, you will think it worth 
while. 


PresipENt NEweNs: There will be, as the week pro- 
ceeds (and I trust tomorrow morning), some information 
coming from the chairman of the Committee on Cre:en- 
tials and Extension that may be offered to the association. 
I am pained to announce to you that Mr. Kline, on ac- 
count ow prolonged sickness in his family, will not be able 
to be here this year. I have a long and very interesting 
letter from him. 

Friday I received a note from Miss Laughton an- 
nouncing that it would be utterly impossible for her to 
come, and that she had no programme to offer for her 
section. However, I have never yet found anything abso- 
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lutely discouraging; and I am going to utilize that hour 
tomorrow noon by inviting all of the members of the asso- 
ciation present to assemble themselves in groups according 
to their professional work, just to confer together to sée 
whether or not you want to organize for a conference the 
following day. 

Is there any business to come before the association this 
afternoon? The evening programme will consist of music 
by local artists, and a reading of Othello by our honored 
and honorable ex-President, Mr. Hannibal A. Williams. 
Tickets may be obtained by all members to distribute 
among your friends. The sessions are open to the public 
this year ; but admission will be by ticket only. 

If there is nothing more to come before us, we stand 
adjourned until this evening at 8 o'clock. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Tuesday, June 29, 1909 


MorNING SESSION—9 O'CLOCK. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Mrs. Haskell accepted my invi- 
tation to take charge of the hour between 9 and 10 during 
the week; and I have pleasure in presenting to the Sec- 
tion Mrs. Haskell, the official Chairman, who will take 
charge of the meetings in the future, without introduc- 
tion. Mrs. Haskell 


“METHODS OF INTERPRETATION. 


Mrs. FENNETTA SARGENT HASKELL: When President 
Newens wrote asking me to take charge of this hour, I 
felt that I was not equal to the occasion for many reasons. 
I realize it more than ever this morning. May I ask the 
individual help of each one present? 

My understanding of our President’s thought for this 
hour is that we should take council together as to the 
best methods for broadening our field of usefulness as 
public interpreters of literature.“ Let me quote from 
President Newens’ letter: 

“My notion of the hour on Interpretation is to give 
it somewhat of a wider scope than it has had in the 
years past. We have simply been playing with a great 
field of work. As a result we have not interested as 
many Lyceum people as we should. It seems to me that 
in the growth and impetus which has been given to. 
public readings in the Lyceum field of late we could well 
afford to give special attention and lend special emphasis 
to our relation to the large field * * *” “Now I do 
not deplore the growth of I. L. A. but must say we are 
not or have not been fully alive to our opportunities as 
an organization. We should have been foremost in 
pushing to the front the work of the Lyceum. Now if 
we expect to live as an organization, we must make our- 
selves felt. There is no question in my mind about the 
importance of the position we really occupy. Every public 
speaker, reader, lecturer, entertainer, yes, every public 
performer, reaches back to us as a people, a fraternity 
for support and criticism. Elocutionarily considered we 
have made the literature upon which all public men depend. 
The I. L. A. doesn’t consider criticism and instruction and 
we do. We shall live if we make use of our opportunities.” 
I think we will all agree with our President in these 
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views. So the question is how to make use of our oppor- 
tunities, broaden our field of usefulness and make our- 
selves felt? 

I wish that you would all be thinking up answers and 
that you will presently give this convention the benefit of 
your thoughts. It has been hinted by other members 
from this floor that “ the fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves that we are underlings.” 


Perhaps it is true that one way to make ourselves felt 
is to do better work. To be more earnest in our longings 
to help the cause of truth and righteousness by our work. 
To help people to get more out of this present life and 
of the life to come, for only eternity can measure the 
effect of any one life, however humble, upon the world. 
As Browning so wonderfully illsu.rates in his “Pippa 
Passes”: “Nor knowest thou what argument thy life to 
thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 


Sometimes helping people to laugh is the very best help 
that we can give them. Sometimes they are ready for 
a great thought, let there be some such in the literature 
you are presenting. We know that some people go to 
hear a reader simply to be amused. They want to laugh 
and not to think. One woman told me that she would not 
allow herself to listen to anything that would make her 
think. She went to a reading as she took an opiate, to re- 
lieve pain and to help her to forget. Consequently she 
said that she wanted only “farce comedy.” It is pitiful 
that one should be in such a condition, but if she is, surely 
a literary opiate is a better one than the kind procured over 
a drug counter. Farce comedy would not prove so sooth- 
ing to all of us, but we must remember that this indi- 
vidual may be in our audience as well as the one who wants 
to think. Can we not manage to please and to help them 
both? If we have no appreciation of a subject or a story 
ourselves, we surely can not make an audience appreciate 
the theme. 


I have a much-loved friend who specializes on Brown- 
ing. She wished to add something lighter to her reper- 
toire. I suggested Frank R. Stockton’s “ The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lex and Mrs. Ayleshine,” over which so 
many people have laughed. My Browning friend read it 
through but said she found no place for even a smile and 
she wondered how any one ever found it amusing. She 
was wise enough not to try to make the public laugh 
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over something that had no humor in it for her. I fear 
we are not all so wisely honest. We decide to read “Joan 
of Arc” because Maude Adams has recently made a great 
hit with her beautiful and spectacular presentation of it 
upon the Harvard stadium, or because it is a new and much 
talked of book; or we know the author and he promises 
us exclusive rights ; or we think to add to the impressive- 
ness of our advance circulars to have printed thereon a 
Browning, a Shakespeare, an Isben, or whatever program. 
Any one of these reasons is all right, if there be the added 
reason that the program you are to give contains a mes- 
sage to your own heart that you desire to and feel that 
you can worthily present to an audience. Some messages 
are universal. As the one contained in the “Golden Rule” 
it appeals to all mankind as does the Bible statement “and 
there abideth Faith, Hope, Love, and the greatest of these 
is Love.” Any enlargement or illustration of these uni- 
versal truths must make its appeal. 

There may be a thread of humor or the glisten of many 
tears woven into the story, but back of it all is the great 
message “Do unto others as you would that they should do 
to you and “the greatest of these is Love.” This is the 
foundation upon which Victor Hugo has builded the great- 
est masterpiece of fiction, “Les Miserables,” hence its 
wonderful appeal. But this particular enlargement of a 
universal truth may not appeal to you. If it does not, 
do not persuade yourself that you can make it appeal to 
an audience. In order to intelligently receive the message 
ourselves many of us, if not all of us, need to broaden 
our general education. We know that some begin to 
specialize on elocution before they have sufficient ground 
work of general information. We are “blind leaders of 
the blind” and both fall into the ditch, or we are blindly 
trying to lead those who see more clearly than we do and 
they throw us into the ditch and go on without us and do 
not invite us to play return engagements. It scarcely 
seems that any intelligent person would attempt to inter- 
pret to an audience a passage containing even one word 
that he does not understand but I have known some ex- 
ceptionally gifted people to do this. To refer once more to 
my friend, the Browning reader. She once said to me in 
discussing one of Browning’s lines in which he uses words 
to this effect (1 do not think I can quote exactly) : “If the 
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doubt would have found that they had something in com- 
mon.” Now, said my friend, I wonder what Browning 
meant by cheeses? His complete meaning doubtless was 
that if we should stop to break bread with our greatest 
enemy before going out to fight with him, we would doubt- 
less find that we had something in common. But why 
didn’t Browning say bread instead of cheese? He must 
have had a specific reason for using the word cheeses. I 
do not know what that reason was, but I think the word 
cheeses Should be emphasized since it is such an unusual 
substitution of cheeses for bread.” 

It happened that I was familiar with that particular 
chapter so I said, “I think Browning’s only reason for 
using the word ‘cheeses’ is that cheeses were the best thing 
that David had with him to divide. His father had sent 
him to the valley of Elah where Israel and the Philistines 
were fighting and had said to him: ‘Carry these ten 
cheeses to the captain of their thousand and look how thy 
brethren fare and take their pledge.’”” The explanation was 
so simple, the answer so easy after you heard it, that we 
had the laugh together she had missed over “The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lex and Mrs. Ayleshine.” Browning 
took it for granted that his readers were familiar with 
the Bible and hence would find no obscurity in the word 
cheeses. 

Are we all, as public readers and teachers, as familiar 
with the Bible as we should be? Whether we believe ir 
its divine inspiration or not, it behooves us as readers and 
teachers to spend more time upon the study of the book 
that stands at the head of all literature. In it we find all 
phases of life and character from the Christ who “gave 
His life a ransom for many” to the Judas that betrayed 
Him. I believe that there is a greater demand for Bible 
readers than for readers along any other line on the 
Lyceum platform today. If you can bring home the mes- 
sages of the Bible to the Lyceum public, you need never 
lack for engagements. But if the Bible form of the mes- 
sage does not appeal to you, do not deliver that form; you 
cannot do it worthily. You may have found a Bible mes- 
sage in a comedy; if so, give the comedy by all means. 
The Bible itself tells us that “a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine.” To my mind the fool in King Lear is 
one of Shakespeare’s noblest characters, seeking to cheer 
the old king and help him to forget the impending 
tragedy. 
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Find a worthy message somewhere and give it with your 
whole soul. This I believe will broaden our field of use- 
fulness and help us to make ourselves felt—felt for good 
to all eternity. ‘Nor knowest thou what argument thy 
life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 

As Mr. Hawn is not able to be with us tomorrow 
morning, I have asked him to occupy the hour this morn- 
ing with his talk on “ The Relation of the Lyceum Public 
to Us,” and I am very happy to introduce Mr. Hawn this 
morning. 


Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am a little bit tired, not of 
hearing myself (I never tire of that), but of being called 
upon to assume the attitude of fault-finder. The topics 
usually assigned me deal in some way with the attitude 
of the public towards our profession. Believing it my 
duty to obey the orders of Madam Chairman, I accept 
the task she allots me, with the privilege of slightly 
changing the text. That is, I prefer to enlarge upon 
the relation of the Educational and general public to- 
wards us rather than the smaller, and to my mind, less 
important public described by the word Lyceum. 

I cannot be true to myself without taking for perhaps 
the hundredth time the distasteful role of what we call 
in slang parlance, a “knocker.’’ You must all admit that 
I am at least consistent in playing this part, for I have 
been saying ungracious things before these conventions 
for many years past, and shall probably continue to say 
them until I am completely convinced as to the injustice 
and unwisdom of my many complainings, or until the 
“knocking” has had some effect. I am glad to report that 
in my narrow circle there is some effect. 

My preachment, in one word, is in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, read to us so delightfully last evening, “’Tis in 
ourselves that we are thus or thus;” which elucidated, 
means simply that whatever appraisement is given us 
by the public at large, is a just one and, good or bad, 
is our desert. 

The opinion of this old world is well worth consider- 
ing. I take off my hat to that opinion. I want its good 
opinion; I dread its bad opinion, but, good or bad, this 
appraisement in the long run is always right. If a new 
voice is heard in Israel crying in the wilderness, and no 
heed is paid to it for some few years, you may say that the 
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populace is wrong, the prophet is right, as will be veri- 
fied in the days to come. So in the case of a man ora 
woman stepping to the fore and doing anything; if the 
world is discouraging at first, that is of no moment, 
but, if after a decade, if after twenty-five years or more, 
the world insists upon having none of it, spewing it from 
its mouth, the world is emphatically justified. Time is 
the test. 

Now, therefore, I want to cry from the housetops that 
the present discouragement which you are experiencing, 
and which must be noted, which must not be glozed over, 
is to be accounted for by some fault within ourselves. 
It is, therefore, my purpose to touch those faults this 
morning not gently, but with the same loving care that 
a surgeon would an open wound. First, let us look at 
the evidences of some of our short-comings, and enum- 
erate some of our faults. For eighteen years past we 
have had men of business speak to us, as at our opening 
session, yesterday. They invariably enlarge upon the 
importance of articulation and enunciation, as if these 
infantile elements.of human speech were the sum and 
substance of our work. Even in our colleges and schools 
we are now dubbing this work “Public Speaking,” “De- 
bate,” “Oratory,” etc., seemingly ourselves blinded to our 
real worth and place in education. We, as specialists, 
assemble annually, and yet the manifestations of our 
work are frequently confined to reading papers, with 
eyes glued to them, in a perfunctory manner, lacking 
charm, force, directness. Here we clearly show a great 
lack of the accomplishment of extempore speech, free- 
dom of mind, voice and body, which we are supposed 
to inculcate in others. As to the artistic manifestations 
of our work, we seem to deal almost exclusively with 
the dramatic form of interpretation. 

Now, the consequence is, that the educators of the 
land find almost no place for our work upon their cur- 
ricula. They tell you frankly they don’t want it; and 
I, an outsider for a moment, and putting myself in the 
place of the father of a child, would say I do not want 
it. As for platform interpretation, there is no man in 
the country who can read .a play “at” me. If any 
man in the town of Asbury Park today could choose 
between hearing the best “reader” in the land read, in 
his own person, some great drama, and seeing some 
ordinary stock company’s performance, having the ad- 
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vantage of differing personalities, different sexes, sizes 
and ages, the clash of humanity as exemplified in change 
of costume, change of scene, I don’t believe he would 
come to our doors, when he could step across the street 
and see the other kind of presentation. 


You may say that some of you have so far devel- 
oped along the line of your imaginative powers that you 
prefer hearing it read. I frankly confess, then, that in 
this regard I must have a child’s mind, for I want the 
stronger appeal. I prefer what to me is the highest 
form of the speech arts, which is the complete merging 
of the personality into that of an assumed character, 
which is done by the great actor or actress. One of 
my definitions has obtained quite broadcast acceptance, 
despite the fact that theatrical peuple seem to cavil at 
it; “The best actor is but an elocutionist plus his cos- 
tume.” If Edwin Booth were standing here and read- 
ing the lines of Hamlet’s great soliloquy, he would do 
it exactly as if he were before a great audience in his 
“makeup” and costume. 

Am I decrying any single manifestation of the speech 
arts? No. Each and all have a place in the great 
scheme of art and education. But it is the over-manifes- 
tation, the over-emphasis of the entertainment form 
of it, the money-making form of it, the lyceum form 
of it, the professional form of it, which seem to put us 
seas asunder from the man or woman, boy or girl, who 
is seeking higher education. I tell you, we have so 
much work to do in this association — which I for one 
propose to help to do—that I am not discouraged at 
the present outlook. (Applause.) And I say we have 
so overappraised certain manifestations, to the exclusion 
of others, that the public still insists upon thinking of 
us as public “stunt-doers” and as “reciters,” with a spe- 
cial kind of speech for special occasions. 

Public speaking, forsooth — public speaking! Private 
speaking is of more importance than public speaking, 
very much more important, very much more the index 
of the personality, of the status of culture. What is the 
one method by which we impress the other fellow, by 
which we repell or allure? By our mode of address, 
by speech. Therefore, why allow the public to think 
of us as manifesting in our own personalities and in 
our teachings a formal kind of speech, having reference 
only to manner and not to matter. 
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Here is a thing I have been hammering upon for years 
(and I do get a believer here and there), namely: that, 
better than all oral utterances is the mental, silent use 
of speech which enables one to become what 1s aptly 
termed the “sensitive reader.” You have seen a most 
wonderful, almost: miraculous response in the way of 
culture to the individual student through a study of 
the art-form which it is our privilege to impart. The 
wonderful mental alertness created, the perceiving of 
literary values, the seeing of visions, the arousing of 
the soul, are surely well “worth while.” The whole 
country is not only arousing slowly to this possibility 
of our work, but is hungering and alert for it if we 
will give it proper recognition ourselves. 

Woodrow Wilson, at Princeton University, says: 
“There must be some new method of teaching litera- 
ture, for our young people no longer care for it. They 
read for facts, for plot, for anything, for scheme of 
development of logic, without questioning the real spir- 
itual significance of the text.” You remember Brown- 
ing said in this connection, when the critics of Britain 
seemed to decry his every effort and said to him: 

“Stop playing poet! May a brother speak?” 

“Tis you speak; that’s your error. 

Songs our art, whereas you speak plain thoughts, 
Instead of draping them in sights and sounds.” 

Now what a wonderful text for us is this —“Drap- 
ing thoughts in sights and sounds;” yet. the business 
man comes here and says, “Oh elocution! What is the 
idea of speaking except to stand up and tell what you 
think?” Which is true enough,, if “what you think” 
is on the plane of a laundry list. “Just stand up and 
tell an audience a few plain facts — any fool can do it.” 
Yes, you can make yourself understood if you say “I 
seen it,” but mere statistical facts never make literature, 
and the world recognizes the fact (which we seem to 
ignore) that even to understand, apprehend, compre- 
hend, any art-form you must bring something to it. 
You must know within yourself something of the tech- 
nique of painting before you can value a painting; like- 
wise you must know something of music before you can 
fully apprehend it; you must bring something to any 
art by which to appraise and to interpret it. The lowest 
art-form can not reach us if we do not understand its 
language; and the language of literature is couched in 
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the terms of the human voice and human action, and 
can only be conceived and expressed dramatically, You 
may enunciate, you may pause, you may inflect, you may 
emphasize an oral text, and not only not give its mean- 
ing to another, but you will, on the contrary, show no 
comprehension of its inner meaning. Therefore, are 
we to be patted on the shoulder everywhere we go in 
all the future years, and be told that this matter of 
articulation is so important, that the speaking of English 
in our public schools is so important, that we are needed 
to impart a correct system of phonetics, etc., etc. ? 

The speaking of any language is more a matter of 
tone production than anything else. ‘We are all born 
to good grammar, and all this talking about whether 
we shall say “again” or “agen” (though of some im- 
portance, I grant) is less than the dotting of i-s and 
the crossing of t-s to the writer, and should be so con- 
sidered, The moment there is any effort of the lip 
formation to say “prunes, prisms, or potatoes’—I go 
out of the door. Articulate, forsooth! Let us do this 
kind of practicing in private. If I had a black-board 
here I should try to make my meaning clear with an 
algebraic formula. Let X stand for a man’s voltage, 
his power. If you consider this X quantity to be divided 
into 100 co-equal parts, and while interpreting for an 
audience show plainly that you are devoting 1/100X to 
your voice-placing, another 1/100X to your articula- 
tion, a hundredth of your power to phrasing, a hun- 
dredth to inflection, a hundredth each to gesture, poise, 
memory, and so on down the list, what power have you 
left to do the one thing you are trying to do, “Interpret 
God to all of us”? None, for you have spent yourself 
on non-essentials. The critic is right when he says 
give us the Matter rather than the Manner. Yet it is 
not to be denied that many of us seem to have stopped 
at a certaing stage of our elocutionary growth, and I 
frequently hear some very much _ be-advertised reader 
whose “Pronunciation” we shall say) stands in the 
way of the thought. 

The educational world is hungry for this work, it 
needs it. But it does not want it with reference to 
prize speaking, public speaking, stunt-doing, dramatic 
art. 

The time has come when we should say frankly “Not 
one in a thousand students can, by any amount of study, 
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become a greatly successful public interpreter of litera- 
ture, a platform reader.”” Do you not begin to under- 
stand why fathers and mothers object to a study which 
seems to lead to the career of a public reciter only? I 
understand and sympathise. 

These same conditions obtain in other lines. I was 
talking to a well known musical critic in this pessimistic 
vein, and he said, “Now, old man, don’t get ‘wrothy.’ 
Remember, there are ten thousands of men and women, 
boys and girls studying piano music, yet only once in 
a century do we turn out a great pianist. It doesn’t 
hurt them to study music.” “That’s just the point,” I 
said. “If men and women, boys and girls would study 
‘Expression in Speech’ for personal aggrandizement in 
the way of culture and for the uplifting of themselves 
mentally and spiritually there could be only one way of 
appraising the study, that of approval. But when the 
brainless, the non-emotional, the non-temperamental and 
even the old (without so much as physical capability) 
come and say ‘I am depleted in the matter of fortune, 
and all I want to do is to be a public reader” (laughter), 
it is time for some one to speak the truth. It is only 
common humanity to say to applicants whom we hon- 
estly think have no vestige of talent for this work, ‘You 
are no longer young, your voice has no responsiveness, 
you say you have not even a high school education, can 
you give five or six years to preparatory work? If you 
can and are willing to do this work, where and how 
will you get the reputation and the following? Do you 
not realize that merit alone is not enough, in this or 
in any other field of art??”” These are wholesome re- 
flections for all of us. The Lyceum manager is, per- 
force, a middleman, and he “handles” talent as a butcher 
handles beef, by giving the public what it wants. I never 
knew one who would lift a finger to help you gain a 
reputation. The Lyceum manager wants a name, <a 
famous name, one which will “draw,” one he can “sell.” 
Elbert Hubbard has well said that the greatest tragedy 
of existence is to attempt to sell the public what it does 
not want. It is not to be denied that this “bubble rep- 
utation” is frequently but a flimsy thing, but it must 
be had to make the reader’s career anything of a success. 
You must go to the Lyceum manager WITH a reputa- 
tion. Let us tell our platform aspirants this. Some 
of the most spiritual readers I know of have only one 
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or two engagements during the whole season. They 
are people who never fail to “appeal,” but they have 
not the fame, the reputation. 

Do you not see in this condition, as I have outlined 
it, the cause for the natural disinclination of “papa” and 
“mama” towards “Josie’s” or “Johnie’s” study of the 
Speech Art? 

I repeat, the world is right, things with us are as we 
deserve they should be. The whole trouble is that we 
have allowed that world to put an erroneous appraise- 
ment upon our work, and to think of the least important 
manifestation of it as of the whole of it. We have 
in our keeping the most educative (and I am not using 
the word lightly), the most uplifting form of private 
or public instruction that the mind of man has conceived ; 
because, in order to interpret Literature and Life to one’s- 
self you must know, not a little, but a great deal of 
everything. 

Can you imagine a study which calls for a greater 
grasp of the well-springs of human action? Can you 
imagine a study in the pursuit of which you more em- 
phatically need training in mind, body, voice; in mental 
virility, integrity, expansiveness? I bless this great edu- 
cative art every time I reflect that my best possessions 
have all come to me through the close application, as 
student and teacher, to its principles. 

I read and think with a quick perception, before un- 
known to me. I drape my literature with “sights and 
sounds”; in total silence, so far as my lips are con- 
cerned, I give each character, in my mind, a suitable 
manner of speech and action; I read a given piece of 
literature in appropriate key, time, volume, and so get 
a quick and full comprehension of it. Then, we must 
not forget this great psychological truth, that with every 
expression there is an added conception. The student’s 
attempt to “express” may never attain to artistic utter- 
ance, fitting him for public performance, but it cannot 
fail to give him better concepts. The deed is to the doer. 
Is not this, then, a study which should allure every boy 
and girl, every man and woman in the land? And it 
will call them when we make the proper appeal. 

Study speech not for public display, not for show, 
but that to yourself, by yourself and for yourself you 
may interpret God and Man to your soul’s betterment! 
As to this organization, its purposes and its future, 
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I have just one thought. We have been too long a vol- 
untary organization. We should form state, city, and 
if need be, village associations of readers, and then ask 
them te send us, each year, one or two delegates to this 
annual National convention. With even one guaranteed 
delegate from each state, expenses paid, we could de- 
pend upon at least a baker’s dozen. Thank you very 
much. (Applause.) 

Section adjourned. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: There will be time this morning 
before adjurnment to discuss papers and addresses. The 
first paper upon the program this morning is by Mr. John 
P, Silvernail, of the Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. 
Y.; subject, “The Elocution of the Pulpit.” 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: The topic implies that there is a 
pulpit of elocution. What is the purpose, what the 
proper method and ideal of Elocutionary training? 

Instruction in Elocution has for its mission, first of all, 
to preach a gospel of emancipation, to secure freedom 
from bad habits, wrong conceptions, vicious tendencies 
And, secondly, it should aim at edification. It should be 
recognized as a fundamental principle in Elocutionary 
training, that the Laws of God govern the speech of man; 
and that these laws are not arbitrary, but find their source 
and force in the nature of things. All arbitrary, dog- 
matic, superficial rules, therefore, are excluded. When 
Jesus said: “Why of your ownselves judge ye not what 
is right?” He might have been warning against more 
than ‘leven of the Scribes and Pharisees of the modern 
Elocutionary Sanhedrim. If “Ars celere Artem” is a good 
motto for Art in general, the modesty and simplicity of 
Nature would afford one pre-eminently appropriate for 
those who assert with Paul: “We preach not ourselves 
but Christ.”’ 

Secondly, the purpose of instruction in Elocution 
should be to build up, broaden, develop. With Paul again 
the teacher of expression might say to his pupil: “I seek 
not yours but you,’—and having dug down through the 
superimposed strata of bad habits, eccentricities, manner- 
isms, till he has found the man,—whom God created up- 
right, but who has sought out many inventions, he should 
do his utmost to perfect the powers of the pupil. For the 
whole of a man is just large enough to express the whole 
of a thought; and the man God designs when He creates 
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a soul is the man that soul is capable of making of himself 
— by all the aids at command. The amplest expansion of 
every faculty, therefore, the fullest development and 
adaptation possible of voice, action, perception, and power 
of sympathetic interpretation, may be taken for granted 
as prerequisites, antecedent to entrance upon the work 
of proclaiming the Great Evangel. To set before the 
pupil such an ideal of self-development, drawn from the 
pupil himself, in perfect conformity with his character and 
nature, embodying his elements of personality — not those 
of his teacher, nor copied after a traditional or arbitrary 
pattern, marked by his individuality, instinct with every 
pulse-beat of his being — this should be the purpose and 
ideal of the teacher of Elocution. 

This, of course, excludes all-teaching merely by ex- 
ample and imitation, A great German authority defines 
stuttering as “a Neurosis of co-ordination.” Trying to 
learn the art of speaking by imitation merely is to invite 
paralysis of function or atrophy of capacity. It goes 
without saying that a teacher should be able and ready to 
illustrate principles; but this should be a very different 
thing from imparting his own manner. The teacher who 
imposes himself upon his pupil “imposes” upon him. 
The teacher's task, in part at least, is like that of Cassius 


when he says to Brutus: 
“And since you know you cannot see yourself 


But by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of.” 

This is not to under-value technique, vocal culture, 
respiratory control, nor any form of gymnastic, physical 
or mental. Nor is it sought to minify the influence and 
inspiration of great examples in oratory or dramatic art. 
These may serve as incentives and help to form models 
and shape ideals. It is rather intended to emphasize the 
duty of every preacher to know himself and to make the 
most of himself. 

There is no desire in this discussion to indulge in 
criticism of the pulpit, but it will not be improper to ask 
whether observation does not confirm the conviction, that 
there is, among preachers, a too frequent neglect of this 
preliminary training, as well as too little perseverance in 
practice along lines of drill laid out in days when there 
were fewer demands upon the time than are imposed by 
the duties of a busy pastorate? A great musician once 
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said concerning the relation of private practice to pub- 
lic performance: “If I neglect my instrument one day, J 
notice the effect ; if two days, my friends notice it; if three 
days, the public notice it.” 


It is not advised that every sermon should be re- 
hearsed in private before it is preached in public, nor that 
every chapter and hymn and prayer should be gone over 
orally with an elaborate attempt to fix inflection and de- 
termine emphasis — though there need be no objection to 
this if done in the right spirit and way. But such practice 
should be maintained as will secure flexibility, appropri- 
ateness and effectiveness in delivery, and this practice 
should be kept up at least through the formative years 
and until a natural and pleasing manner has been con- 
firmed. Does any one flatter himself with the reflection 
that he does not need such practice? That he possesses 
talents which exempt him from this drudgery of drill? 
Let him remember that the examples are rare in which 
genius can safely become a law unto itself and forego the 
means employed by common mortals for the perfecting of 
skill. Besides it is the men whom the world has crowned 
with the wreath of transcendent greatness, who have most 
assiduously availed themselves of these means. Does some 
one reply that he has no ambition to become an orator? 
That he thinks it nobler to sink this ambition in the mod- 
est effort to set forth the simple gospel? It might be 
answered: “Is less than a man’s best and the best he caa 
make of himself good enough to offer to God?” “TI will 
not offer unto God that which hath cost me nothing.” 
Therefore “neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 

Some one has divided preachers into three classes: 
those to whom it is not possible to listen, those to whom it 
is possible to listen, and those to whom it is impossible 
not to listen. Proportions are not given and it is believed 
the first class is small. Moreover, popularity is not a safe 
test of excellence. Whatever measure of truth there may 
be in the criticism might point to homiletical or rhetorical 
defect as well as to unattractive delivery. Critics are not 
infallible. Besides, the analysis might apply with equal 
force to other professions, — possibly even to that of 
which our critic is a representative. There are diversities 
of tastes as well as of gifts. Most of us might quote 
Hamlet — with additions, and say: “Ah! there be ‘players’ 
that I have seen play — on many stages — in the theatre 
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of many professions — and heard others praise, and that 
highly, not to speak it profanely, that neither having the 
accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor 
man have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought 
some of Nature’s journeymen had made men and not 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 
It is the fashion in certain quarters to decry the pulpit; 
but it is a settled and strengthening conviction that. the 
personel, the character, the rhetorical merit and elocu- 
tionary method of preachers compare favorably with 
those of other professions. 

There is, however, in the witticism an implication 
which might profitably be heeded. It is that there is 
among the attendants of churches an estimate, a standard 
of judgment, artistic or intuitive, in regard to what con- 
stitutes excellence in pulpit elocution. The mass of men 
measure an address both as to matter and manner, not 
by “rule’’ but by “instinct” and by an intelligence for 
which they do not always get sufficient credit. 

Dr. Broadus has suggested that a preacher’s hearers 
like to have him “talk as ‘folks’ talk.””. They not only like, 
with Carlton, to find the 

“Gold of their own opinions 

In a fellow heap of dust,” 


but they like to hear these 

opinions uttered in the tones they would themselves use. 
It was because of the naturalness of his manner, not be- 
cause he echoed his hearers’ prejudices, that Lowell’s fav- 
orite orator was so aptly and truly described as one to 
whom, 

‘Tis granted 

Always to speak the word that’s wanted 

So that he seems but speaking clearer 

The tip-top thought of every hearer.” 


I have often thought that the “authority” in the dis- 
courses of Jesus which made them so popular with the 
common people emanated in large. measure from what 
they could but recognize as His common sense of divine 
things and His divine sense of common things. 

Protestant Christendom cherishes two rights as a 
sacred heritage — the right of free speech and the still 
more highly prized right of private judgment. Religion 
and knowledge are no longer held as the legacy of a few 
— so that we have “an inside clique of adepts and an out- 
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side herd of dupes’ — but are the very breath of life to 
the people. It should constantly be borne in mind by every 
public teacher that this is a reading and thinking age. 

The words of Kipling find emphatic sanction in the 
breast of every layman and might be addressed with perti- 
nent force to the minister of the Gospel : 

“Go to your work and be strong, 
Halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half won 
For an instant’s dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise, 
Certain of word and pen, 
Who are neither children nor Gods 
But men in a world of men.” 


With these thoughts in mind, consider more partic- 
ularly one or two aspects of pulpit elocution. Passing over 
the reading of hymns which has come to be ‘“‘a custom 
more honored in the breach than the observance,” and the 
prayer — which may be deemed too sacred for analysis, let 
me direct your thought first to the public reading of the 
Scriptures. 

The golden text from which the pulpit of Elocution 
might preach a sermon on the Elocution of the pulpit is 
the one which tells how the Levites read to the people “in 
the book in the law of God distinctly and gave the sense, 
and caused ‘them’ to understand the reading.’ Whether 
we take the old view that this refers to the translation of 
the law into the vernacular, or the more modern interpre- 
tation which regards it as an illustration of what is called 
vocal exegesis, or explanatory comment, matters little. 
The fact is patent that the Levites were exceedingly 
solicitous that the people should understand. 

He is a wise witness who can tell “the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” More honesty 
of purpose cannot attain to it; and he is to be regarded 
the most truthful witness for God, as well as the most 
skillful in utterance, who can rightly divide the “word” 
of truth. 

Among those “best gifts’ which the apostle exhorts 
us to “covet earnestly”’ is to be classed that of skill in the 
reading of the Bible. As it is the most useful, so is it the 
most difficult of accomplishment. I do not forget that “the 
way is so plain that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein,’’ and we may all rejoice in the sim- 
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plicity of the Gospel; but that “way” runs through a 
country of exhaustless treasures and resources, and that 
simplicity is the crystaline transparency of the fathomless 
depths of the ocean. There are indeed many passages of 
comparative plainness of phrase — the didactic portions of 
the Bible, mere narrative, statements of historical occur- 
rences, genealogies. It is admitted that these are less liable 
than others to misinterpretation. But in contrast, take 
that large sweep of appeals on the part of God, in which 
the Divine heart yearns toward His children with a ‘sym- 
pathy and love ineffably tender ; how difficult for even the 
profoundest insight to conceive their depth of meaning and 
to sound the fitting note. Take the dramatic colloquies 
found everywhere throughout the Old Testament. It re- 
quires rare talent and thoroughly disciplined power of ex- 
pression in a reader to present the scene in its original 
setting and atmosphere, and to render the account true to 
life. Take the numerous conversations and interviews of 
Jesus in His intercourse with His disciples and friends 
or with caviling critics and enemies; how clusive the 
reality of the situation, how vague the personality of the 
participants, how almost impossible so to summon the 
scene before the imagination that the full, adequate im- 
pression of what was really said and done shall fill the 
mind and heart of reader and hearer. Is it because of this 
difficulty, or from a mistaken idea of reverence, that a 
large class of preachers, when reading God’s word, seem 
to have laid aside all pretense of sympathetic or suggestive 
interpretation and to content themselves with merely going 
through the performance of uttering the words with a 
solemn dignity of demeanor and affected awesomeness of 
tone which seem to imply that not only is the place where 
God speaks to man, ground so consecrated that he must 
remove his shoes from off his feet; but that the words 
spoken are so sacred that in their utterance man must fore- 
go the use of brain and heart and imagination? In what 
marked and pleasing contrast to this conception sounds: 
the invitation: “Come, now, let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.” 

The late Professor Taverner, one of the most inspir- 
ing teachers of an older generation, when, under the spell 
of such perfunctory sanctimoniousness a pupil showed a 
proneness to put the “letter that killeth” in place of the 


spirit which maketh alive, used to thunder in stentorian 
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tones: “ Read thought, young man, read thought, not 
words.” What a pity some of the present generation 
could not have known Professor Taverner! What justifi- 
cation can be found for such monotonous and meaning- 
‘less mummery? It surely does not spring from the nature 
of the sacred volume itself with its inexhaustible variety 
of literature sounding all the depths and shoals of 
knowledge and of feeling, which makes the Bible not so 
much a book as a library, containing almost every variety 
of composition, and requiring to be read in almost every 
variety of manner. 

The one thing which should never, for one moment, 
be lost sight of by the preacher — especially the Protest- 
ant preacher — is that the people of the Bible are in the 
Bible of the people, and are understood by people in the 
same way that the people of today are understood; for 
human nature does not change. The people read the Bible. 
They love it. They would read it more and love it better, 
— if they heard it better read on the Sabbath. Many por- 
tions of the Bible,— especially those most commonly 
selected for reading in the pulpit, are familiar — not only 
to the preacher but to the majority of hearers. Now, this 
familiarity may be an embarrassment or a help. It may 
render the hearer keenly sensitive to inadequate or inap- 
propriate reading, or it may make him more sympathet- 
ically appreciative. On-the other hand, familiarity may 
cause preacher and people to become so callous to the 
meaning and force of a passage as to make it doubly 
difficult to derive or convey vividness of impression. 

No more useful text book on elocution exists than 
that contained in the four Gospels, and the finest model 
for hints on speaking may be found in Him of whom 
Bengel wrote: “Christus multum et vultu et nutu docutt ;” 
of whom his enemies affirmed : “Never man spake like this 
man,” and whose whole bearing, tone, gesture, attitude, 
pause, personality, showed such gentleness, such calm 
dignity, such naturalness and sympathy, such insight and 
masterful self-control as make Him the universally 
acknowledged pattern of excellence. To those who accept 
Him as divine Savior, and Son of God, He is attested, 
not only by claim of inspired evangelist, but by His very 
manner and method as a teacher of men, to be “The word 
made flesh,”’ “full of grace and truth,” “the express image 
of the Father.” And even to those whose admiration 
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crowns Him with a divinity lower than the highest He 
is still the model agitator and reformer, teacher and 
prophet, the unsurpassed master of assemblies — whose 
words were fitly spoken. 

“What think ye of Christ?” is a touchstone not only’ 
for testing of a man’s attitude toward the teaching of the 
Bible, but also for testing his reading of the Bible. One’s 
estimate of a man may be measured by behavior toward 
him, by the manner of speech in addressing him. The 
amount of reverence the reader has for the character and 
authority of Christ should be shown by the very tones of 
the voice, whether uttering words spoken by Him or to 
Him or about Him. The Hebrews forebore even to utter 
the most sacred name of their Jehovah: — might not a 
hint be drawn from this golden suggestion and eloquence 
of silence for a more reverent treatment both of the words 
spoken by God and those proceeding from the lips of His 
Son? “If the word spoken by Angels was steadfast, how 
shall we escape if we neglect what began to be spoken by 
the Lord? 

My plea is for the Bible. For its exaltation to a 
worthy and authoritative place in the worship of the Sanc- 
tuary. Its claim is one of utter, undiminishable, uncom- 
promising primacy. I plead for a reverence which is 
natural and a naturalness which is reverent. But there is 
a familiarity which “breeds contempt.” In the democracy 
of our churches men are coming more and more to like 
to see in the place of a droning priest, one who is a man 
amongst men, but nothing so offends the soul of the devout 
worshiper as flippancy or trifling ; and of nothing are men 
more intolerant in the conduct of worship than any attempt 
to “ raise the bread of Life with the yeast of the world.” 

Of true preachers it ought to be possible to say: 


“Something too high for joy, too deep for sorrow, 
Thrilled in their tones and from their faces gleamed.” 


It is a fault with some preachers that the care and 
thought given to the subject makes them unconscious of 
the fact that a bad delivery largely has spoiled the effect it 
was intended to produce, and, with proper presentation, 
would have produced. 

This is quite as applicable to the reading of hymns; 
as the scriptures are illuminated by a cultured and pol- 
ished reader, so does the hymn, properly read, take its 
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place as an important part of our worship. Frequently a 
new view of an old truth is revealed by the reading and 
becomes the chosen expression of our emotions, which, the 
singing, if it be by the congregation, as it ought to be, 
develops into true worship. 

But who has not felt regret most painful, when the 
word of God itself is so read as to destroy its rare beauty 
of expression and make its sublime, or consoling or pa- 
thetic truth less influential, attractive, impressive, than 
well reported gossip or a well told stcry might be. 

Who, on the other hand, has not precious memories 
stored away, of golden occasions, when passages of holy 
scripture have become an inheritance of power and aa 
abiding source of delight; brought to the soul as they 
were with vivid suggestiveness and thrilling force, inter- 
preted, and at the same time subtly conveyed, by the quiet 
sympathetic tones which were the organ notes of a heart 
that knew and felt? 

A friend recently told me of an incident illustrating 
this truth. While traveling in England she attended a 
church where the first portion of the service was conducted 
by a young man whose self-importance and flippant man- 
ner painfully impressed her. The lesson, however, was 
read by an elderly minister and was the touching story of 
the Shunammite woman — II Kings, 4th chapter. In 
gentle, tender and sympathetic tones the good man so 
read the story as to draw tears from her eyes. 

Another experience provoked her to the following 
bit of satire: 

Visiting an old church in which were a number of 
figures carved in wood over the pulpit, she found one of a 
monkey scratching his head, and this is what she wrote: 


“Carved in an old Cathedral, where the wise man service 
read, 

Just over the high church pulpit is a monkey scratching 
his head. 

Now, in some of our high church pulpits, 

The things are reversed and instead, 

The monkey reads the service, 

And the wise man scratches his head.” 


Closely allied to this subject of effective utterance is 
another; that of ministerial manners, including such de- 
tails as pose, gesture, bodily carriage, personal habits and 
physical elements of reverence and propriety in the pulpit. 
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The messenger’s presence no less than his mode of 
utterance may modify the power of the truth. 

Be reverent, but be natural. Be yourself, but be 
your whole self; and let your prayer be, that under the 
tuition, and hallowing influence and unction of the Spirit 
of Truth — the whole of your being, mind, heart, imag- 
ination, sympathy, scholarship, skill in speaking, melody 
of voice, grace of soul, love for men, loyalty to God — 
that all, all, may be consecrated anew to the exalted ambi- 
tion of becoming a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth, dividing to 
eacn needy soul a portion in due season, bringing torth 
things new and old from this exhaustless treasury. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT: ‘This paper is open for discussion. 


Mr. Baspirr: May I ask what the convention 
thinks would be the best method of getting our work to 
the attention of the ministers? So few seminaries give 
very much attention to this work ; and very few ministers 
are equipped for either Bible reading or for the presenta- 
tion of the truth. We all know the lack and that we have 
to suffer from it. 


THe Presipent: Will Mr. Silvernail please re- 
spond ? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Instead of bringing the work to 
the notice, bring yourself to the notice. It would not do 
you any harm to go to church. Get a good seat, and listen 
sympathetically. If your pastor has common. sense 
enough to be a good minister, Sooner or later he will ask 
you for a suggestion. Some of the most cordial welcomes 
I have ever had, were from ministers. If they get a bite 
of you and like the taste, they will want more. The 
average minister does grow, out of unconscious drifting, 
into things of which they are utterly unaware. “I! did not 
know I said it that way,’ I have been told many a time. 
“Ts that the way I said it? I did not mean it that way.” 
Many a minister has asked a trusted friend who is a 
teacher of elocution, for criticism; and then systematically 
has entered upon a line of help. It is coming more and 
more to be regarded as an indispensable part of the train- 
ing for the ministry to have a good instructor. For 
eighteen years I have been teaching in a theological semi- 
nary, where all of my time is taken up with pupils in the 
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ministry ; and it is coming to be recognized that in that 
denomination it is essential to have good instructors fur- 
nished their ministers. 


Our schools are turning out better teachers and this 
organization has secured largely that end. Ministers are 
coming to recccnize the necessity of having their voices 
so controlled and their powers of organization so de- 
veloped that they can preach the gospel according to the 
best method. Bring your work to the notice of your 
preacher, bring yourself to his notice; get next to him; 
and, by and by, when you get a chance, you will regard 
it as the privilege of your life to help him preach the 
gospel. (Applause). 


THE PresipENT: Are there other inquiries? I like 
discussion to take the nature of inquiry. That one who 
writes a paper very seldom incorporates therein all that 
he thinks upon the subject, is evident to all who write for 
publication. He barely touches upon some portions which 
to others are very vital parts of the topic. I think that 
every author of a paper would be pleased to answer ques- 
tions. 


Mr. Humpurey: I don’t know that I feel like com- 
ing forward. I have been thinking upon the question that 
Mr. Babbitt broached, in the light of the paper that has 
just been read and in the light of the somewhat re- 
markably suggestive speech of Mr. Hawn—and the 
three together have brought me to this proposition: Sup- 
pose we hit upon this text: “We attract that which we 
deserve.” Now, when we deserve to stand as the teacher 
of preachers, we will do it. I am going to speak as frank- 
ly as Mr. Hawn did, and I believe I am absolutely right 
when I say that the work of elocution, of public speech, 
of interpretation — I don’t care by what name we call it 
— stands today better than it ever did before in the 
world’s history. (Applause). It has been growing, and 
growing upon an absolute, solid, positive basis: especially 
in the United States it is standing today in our univer- 
sities where it has never stood before, because the prin- 
ciples of public speaking are in a large sense based upon 
the true principles of education. We must get more fully 
into line with the regular curriculum of education. I am 
going to move that we have an attempt along the line of 
Mr. Hawn’s sugestion, to make the state associations send 
delegates to the national associations and not make the 
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coming to this national association a matter of begging, 
but a matter of privilege ; and when it is a matter of priv- 
ilege, there will be something happening. (Applause). 

Miss LounssBery: The question arises, How to in- 
terest ministers. It seems to me that if a body of ministers 
could have listened to that paper of Mr. Silvernail’s this 
morning, if he could read that before a theological con- 
vention instead of an elocutionists’ convention, it might do 
much good. We are always unfortunate in the way of 
the ministry. A good share of my life I have had to listen 
to poor ministers. Sometimes I think they are better 
than none, and again I think they are worse than none; and 
I have been suffering, but I don’t think I shall suffer any 
more, going to listen to someone who doesn’t know how 
to say what he has to say. I find it is hard to teach my 
boys and girls: they hear such poor delivery from the 
pulpit. 

THE Prestpen’t: What is your pleasure for the re- 
mainder of the hour? 

MR. SILVERNAIL: I move that we go into committee 
of the whole, to discuss Mr. Hawn’s paper. 

(The President puts Mr. Silvernail’s motion. Car- 
ried). 

Presip—eNt NEWENS: I will call Mr. Humphrey to 
the chair, as chairman of this commitfee of the whole. 


(Mr. Humphrey then assumes the chair). 


Presipent NeEweNs: ‘The meeting will come to or- 
der. Has the committee of the whole any report to make 
to the convention ? 


Mr. Humpurey: Mr. Chairman, we have no other 
report to make except a general discussion very pertinent 
to the question in hand. 


THe Presipent: Is there any business to bring be- 
fore the Association ? 


In the absence of Miss Laughton, who was to have 
charge of the hour from 12 to 1 during the week on 
“Methods of Teaching.” I gave notice yesterday that we 
would assemble ourselves in groups today according to 
the different lines of work in which we were engaged, 
that we might consider whether or not we desire to form 
round-tables, to get a little closer together in the fields of 
work in which we are interested. Holding to that promise, 
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I ask the teachers of private schools and studios to 
assemble themselves in this corner of the audience room; 
let the teachers in the colleges and high schools get 
together on this side ; let those who are particularly inter- 
ested in the field of reading assemble themselves in the 
center of the room. We are adjourned to those several 
groups. 

(Groups then form, discuss questions and adjourn). 


kc Ge ROR Rt 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Wednesday, June 30, 1909 


MORNING SESSION, 9 O'CLOCK. 


PRESIDENT NeEWENS: The Section on Methods of 
Interpretation will now begin its work; and Mrs. Has- 
kell will take charge. 


Mrs. HASKELL: I would be glad to hear from any 
one who has any thought for us this morning. 

Mr. Baspitr: Mrs. Haskell, do you think that the 
Bible should be dramatically interpreted for miscel- 
laneous audiences ? 


Mrs. HaskeLi: I think we should be very careful 
about impersonating divinity; I don’t think we should 
ever attempt it. We can only suggest; but ‘there are 
very many of the Bible stories that we can give as we 
do other stories. One can hardly find a better example 
of sarcasm anywhere than that of Eliab, the oldest 
brother of David, when he says to him: “With whom 
hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness?” As 
much as to say, you have come down here to kill a 
giant; and all you could do is to attend a few sheep. 
But we should be careful along the line of Bible read- 
ings; though some lyceum people say there is a great 
demand for people who can really interpret the Bible 
well. 

Mr. Basritr: I think there is a great field for those 
who can really find a message in the Bible. Take, for 
instance, the V Chapter of II Kings, the story of Naa- 
man and Elisha dramatically interpreted is a most won- 
derful story, and I believe it is considered by critics 
one of the finest pieces of dramtic literature. 

Mrs. Este.te H. Davis: Wouldn’t a reading from 
the Bible by our present Chairman give point to our dis- 
cussion ? 

Mrs. HAskeLL: Well, I wouid be glad to read some- 
thing, if there is no further discussion. This story of the 
XVII Chapter, I Samuel, (reads entire chapter). (Ap- 
plause. ) 

(Mrs. Haskell vacates chair.) 


PresipeENtT NEWENS: Convention please come to or- 
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der. The first paper upon the program this morning — 
“Nationality a Factor in Expression”’—an address by 
Mr. Robert Irving Fulton, Delaware, Ohio. 


Mr. Ropert Irvinc Futon: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Members of the Asso- 
ciation: I assure you it is an inspiring thought to come 
out of the turmoil and hurry of a year away from home 
to find you at this convention. I have not been enough 
in the harness to prepare a formal paper on this very 
interesting subject which the Chairman of the Literary 
Committee kindly assigned me. She made a guess as 
to what I ought to be talking about, and commanded me 
to take the paper. I have always obeyed: I could do 
nothing else. 

I apprehend that the particular information which you 
wish upon this subject is that which has grown out of 
experience and actual observation, during the few months 
in which it has been my privilege to visit various nation- 
alities and peoples. Therefore, I shall undertake to dis- 
cuss the subject this morning rather from a traveller’s 
standpoint; for I do not believe I could get my mind 
down to any very scientific discussion of the subject. 

In considering the effect of nationality upon expres- 
sion, there are two viewpoints with which we must start: 
first, our own estimate of the expressional abilities of the 
various nationalities, and second, the standpoint of the 
Oriental, or of the individual himself in the various 
sections. I assume that the first is the one you wish me 
to take this morning. I see that the Chairman of the 
Literary Committee has approved the standpoint. 

Now, first of all, let me lay down the proposition that 
the mental ability of anv people plus their emotive power 
will make up the standard of judgment of that people 
Literary Committee has approved that standpoint. 

We can not quite tell the relative value of the mental 
ability of the ancients and that of the present time. We 
may say that it was perhaps more ideal; we can hardly 
say that it was more practical. We can not enter into 
the education of Oriental nations enough to know 
whether or not their mental ability, their powers of con- 
centration, their real bending of the mind upon the 
subject and producing results, was greater than ours, 
or less than ours, of the present day. It is true that 
we build upon the shoulders of the past; but there are 
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some things which a traveller sees in various nations 
which will startle the mind of the present day. For 
example, what wonderful architectural powers Oriental 
nations must have had to conceive. the temples which 
they have built! In fact, some of the very. stones in 
the buildings are so large that to name their dimensions 
would seem an exaggeration. We saw in the ruins of 
Baalbec two large stones something above 40 ft. from the 
ground built into a wall. Those stones were, each, 11 
it. by 12 by 64 ft. You can imagine something of the 
power which must have been used to lift those stones 
from the quarry and place them in the wall. 

Now, the mentality of classic ancient times compared 
with that of the present time, is very striking. The 
Greek of to-day is but a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water compared to the great Greek mind that builded 
the Parthenon, and left those beautiful specimens of 
art and architecture which modern art does well enough 
to copy, to imitate. You ¢an have no great expressiOnal 
power without strong mentality; so you must take into 
account the mentality of these various nations; then 
we must consider the emotive power of the various 
nations. In general I may say that the Oriental mind 
is far more emotive than that of the Occidental. And, 
too, the difference in latitude has a great deal to do with 
the emotion of a nation. In general (you are very 
familiar with the fact, no doubt), peoples of northern 
latitudes are less emotive than the inhabitants of the 
southern latitudes. 

Now, this emotion which we are to consider this morn- 
ing as a part of the expresisonal power of a nation you 
will find manifested in various ways. Where do you 
look for the great emotion of a nation? You will find 
it in her art, her music, her poetry, her literature, her 
songs, her oratory and in her drama. We are very 
familiar with the oratory of the ancient world — Greece 
and Rome; familiar with that which has been handed 
down to us through the classic literature that has lived 
for all time; but when we come to consider the actual 
expressive power of a nation to-day, we must take into 
account the literature which is produced at the present 
time. We can also trace expressional power through 
the great temples of the various nations. One could 
scarcely visit the great temples of Nikko and other parts 
of Japan without feeling that there is a nation devoted 
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emotively to its religion; and they revere their temples 
to-day as they have for centuries past. The same may 
be said of the peoples throughout China, India, Burma, 
Egypt, and other Oriental countries. 

In the drama you will find the same: in the Orient 
the drama of to-day is nothing compared with that of 
the past. How crude is the drama of Japan and China — 
how crude is the stage! We saw an old drama called 
the “No Dance” performed in Tokio, Japan, at the time 
that our American Fleet were there. It was an old 
play that had been played for three hundred years just 
the same way, by the same family; so that they hold 
to the old traditions; and yet that drama is so extremely 
crude that it would not furnish entertainment for any 
one at the present time in this country. 

‘You will find a manifestation of the emotion, the 
expressive power, of a nation in its music. The Ori- 
entals have in the scale of music a very much more 
delicate series of shadings than we have in ours. They 
have fewer notes, but they do more with those few 
notes; yet to our delight we found in some places that 
they were learning to play American music. 

We were startled at the manifestation of the oratoric 
power we found in Oriental nations. You have the im- 
pression that the Chinaman or the Japanese is no 
speaker. We found them to be a nation of speakers. 
Until a few years ago the opportunity for public 
speeches was not allowed in Japan; but now one can 
stand upon the street and harangue the crowds. There 
is scarcely an educated man in Japan who can not make 
a speech. First of all, they are devoid of that one very 
great obstacle in our own oratory — embarrassment. 
An educated young Japanese can get up and talk for 
an hour without any embarrassment whatever, and make 
a good speech. That they are a nation of speakers was 
a revelation to us. 

Over in China we found people who could speak in a 
wonderful way. I sat and heard a lecture by Dr. Van 
Laisze, a Chinese teacher, speaking in his own language 
in Soochow University, and I think I never saw a more 
wonderful effect produced upon an audience. They 
were students, supposed to be taking notes, and yet 
they were so enraptured by his wonderful eloquence 
that they forgot to take notes. We don’t think of the 
Chinaman as a speaker; we think of him as we see him 
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in this nation—a laundryman; and yet in China he 
is not a laundryman at all; he is a speaker. China is 
a great, unawakened country that, after a while, will 
manifest its national power in its oratory. 

In India people are eager for expression. In fact, 
we found that the most intense action that we were 
accustomed to using was hardly enough for the Ori- 
ental mind; and when I gave an expression that was 
full of emotion, full of action, they were pleased with 
it. 

I never saw a more eager audience in my life than 
one which presented itself at Wilson College, in Bom- 
bay. I was asked to give a lecture there at half past 
eleven — the half-hour which they have before going to 
tiffin. That audience packed the house, and hung 
over the railings of the gallery in uncomfortable posi- 
tions; and yet they insisted upon an address of an. 
hour and a quarter. I never had a better response; 
and I apprehend that it came through my appeal to 
their patriotic feeling; for the Indian nation to-day has 
a strong, vital undercurrent of patriotism, which will 
bring India up to the standards of the present time; 
and when a speaker touches upon that sentiment he has 
the audience in his hands. 


In Syria the people generally are very much more 
emotive than mental in their expression. You would 
see a group of men talking, or perhaps discussing some- 
thing, or disputing each other with wild gestures and 
loud, angry tones, and you would think there would be a 
mob immediately; and yet it meant nothing. They are 
people whose mentality is not great, and whose emotions 
run away with them, and yet nothing comes of it. 

How to direct this Oriental emotive power into proper 
channels, so that it may be effective and useful is the 
study of educational institutions in those countries to- 
day. 

Now, this is a very rambling discussion of this sub- 
ject; but I hope it is suggestive. I think, perhaps, you 
would get a great deal more out of it if, in the dis- 
cussion, questions might be asked and answers made; 
I think we would arrive at that which you wish much 
better than in any set speech I might make on the 
subject; and so I think that the better way perhaps 
would be to yield the floor to that discussion, Mr. Pres- 
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ident; and if any question is to be asked, I shall be 
very glad to answer it, if I can. 

I want to say this in general — that all around this 
great earth of ours there is a demand for that kind of 
education which comes from the standpoint of expres- 
sion. We have no difficulty whatever in establishing 
the fact everywhere that expression is a part of edu- 
cation — that the person who has the power to interpret 
thought is just as great as the person who has the 
power to create thought; and the educational institutions 
in these foreign countries are ready, with open arms, 
to receive those who can teach from the standpoint of 
expression. The people are actually anxious for the 
work. I think if I had been seeking a position, I might 
have found at least a dozen on this trip around the 
world; so if any of you want good positions as teach- 
ers of expression, | think I can give you a list of places 
where you can go to the Orient where they will pay 
your way over there and gack and will give you a 
salary — not a large one, but still a good one; and you 
will get the experience of your life. I am very much 
obliged for your attention. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT NeweNs: I will ask Mr. Fulton to re- 
main on the platform. Will you now press him with 
questions ? 


Mrs. HAskeLL: You speak of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese as being nations of orators. I would like to ask 
whether they pay special attention to training along 
those lines in their schools and colleges, have they 
teachers who have made oratory a specialty; or, are they 
simply natural orators? 


Mr. Futon: Natural orators: almost no cultiva- 
tion. They are amazed at any sort of instruction that 
is consistent and governed by principles; they are de- 
lighted with a philosophy of expression, and are anx- 
ious for study of that kind. The whole Japanese nation 
is anxious to learn English. It is very easy, indeed, to 
get into conversation with any Japanese, because he 
wants to practice his English; with that study of Eng- 
lish he wants expression; they are untrained, but seek- 
mg training. ; 

Mrs. Butter, New York City: I tried to make an 
exact quotation of the sentence you used in the last 
part of your talk, and I would like to ask you if I have 
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it right: “He who interprets a thought is as great as 
he who expresses or originates the thought.” 

Mr. Furron: It is the line that Longfellow gives 
us: “Of equal honor with him who writes a poem, is 
he who reads it well”; in other words, they consider 
that the interpreter of a thought is as great as the cre- 
ator of a thought. 


Mr. Hucues: Mr. Fulton said: “The person, who 
has the power to interpret thought is just as great as the 
one who can create thought.” 


Mr. Humpurey: I was exceedingly interested in the 
description of the effect of that Chinaman’s oratory upon 
his own people. I would like a description of the effect 
upon you, 

Mr. Furron:' I am very sure that I never felt 
prouder, stronger, better in public speaking than when 
I told. them the glories of our own nation, and inspired 
them to patriotic feelings. The effect was reciprocal. 
The audience often makes the speaker, you know. That 
was very manifest in speaking to these various Oriental 
audiences. 


Mr. Hannipat A. WituiAMs: I was about to ask 
Professor Fulton if he made any observations upon what 
seemed to me, when I was there, a very marvelous feat- 
ure of school work, namely: the degree of excellence 
which the East Indian has attained in extemporaneous 
speaking. If he had the good fortune to witness an 
exhibition of their skill in this line, I am sure it would 
be very interesting to the convention to hear an account 
of it. 


Mr. Futton: They have a wonderful facility of lan- 
guage. The Oriental mind has an idealism, a pictur- 
esqueness, an appreciation of the poetic which gives 
their thoughts a beautiful setting; and where you ca1 
find the Oriental mind trained by modern methods, you 
have a great orator. At the close of my Shakesperian 
recital before the Maharajah, the Gackwar of Baroda, 
India, he asked his Ancient Councilor to express to the 
audience his appreciation of the entertainment. That 
Ancient Councilor, without any preparation whatever, not 
knowing he was to be called upon, made a beautiful 
extempore speech. I was surprised at the power and 
ease with which he spoke. You would have thought that 
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he had prepared the points, they came in right order 
and were beautifully expressed. High class Orientals 
are generally full of beauty of expression, ease and 
grace. Perhaps that covers the point. 

Mr. HumpuHrey: What did the Chinaman look like? 
What were his tone, gesture, facial expression? 

Mr. Fuiton: He was very earnest, wonderfully 
earnest, full of gesture, had a good voice, thought 
that evidently moved the audience; and through that 
audience, whose faces I was scrutinizing closely (for I 
sat near him), I caught the thrill of his eloquence. 

Mr. LivINGston BarBour: It has not been my pleas- 
ure to visit Japan or China; but I have met Japanese 
in our college; and what I want to emphasize is the 
fact you have mentioned here to-day — that they are sa 
keen and alert to get all they can of the English lan- 
guage. As an illustration I have in mind a man who 
came to us some years ago and took the four years’ 
course; he was interested at the beginning in anything 
"Swan ga to orntory or debate. In a very few months 
e had mastered our language. He was on the debating 
team for three years, and successful in our contests with 
other colleges. In the junior year he entered a contést 
with twenty men, out of which were selected eight. He 
did not get the prize; but the judges were out a long 
while and gave him honorable mention. I have in mind 
another man going from our college to the seminary and 
gtaduating with honor there. Those men, throughout 
their course in the college and in the seminary, took 
the keenest interest in the work. They were extremely 
emotional, as has been suggested here. Many of our 
gestures were meaningless, I presume, to them: they 
had a meaning, and they were anxious to get my mean- 
ing of gesture; so that when they were in contests, and 
when they graduated, I surely was not ashamed of their 
delivery. 

Mr. HannipaL A. WILLIAMS: I am sure a few 
words from Professor Fuiton, after visiting Burmah, 
touching his experiences in the Burmese schools, espe- 
cially in Rangoon, would be very interesting, if only to 
describe the dress of the students and their desire to 
hear and know more of the English and Americans. 

Mr. Futtan: Mr. Williams must be a poet; for he 
picks out a part of the dream life of a trip around the 
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world. We found Burmah a land of “tinkly temple 
bells,” as described in Mr. Kipling’s poem “On the Road 


sto Mandalay,” and we consumed the greater part of the 


time we had for Burmah in going to Mandalay. Then, 
coming down the Irrawaddy River to Rangoon, we 
visited two of the schools; but I am sure it would 
require the language of Mr. Williams himself to de- 
scribe the costumes and the general appearance of the 
students as they appeared in those schools. It would 
be of great interest for one to simply take the costumes 
that he sees in a trip around the world and explain and 
illustrate them! 


Mrs, Irvinc: Will Mr. Fulton just say a little word 
about the universal pleasant voice —the kindly expres- 


sion that he must have found all through those sections. 
that he visited ? 


Mr. Futon: I am sorry that I can not give the 
account that Mrs. Irving is looking for; for I found 
that Japanese and Chinese men almost universally have 
horrible voices. Why? Because —and I was very free 
indeed to -make this criticism upon them, and they 


thanked me for it — because they are mouth-breathers. 


No good voice can exist where one breathes through 
the mouth altogether. A Japanese child of the middle 
or lower classes is strapped on the back of its mother, 
or of an older sister or brother, and but little attention 
is paid to him from morning till night; he catches cold, 
mucous fills the nasal cavities and he breathes through 
his mouth. Soon the gums recede, the teeth protrude,. 
the lips become thick and the nose flattens. The Japan- 
ese are a nation of mouth-breathers, and for that reason: 
they have poor voices. It should be said, however, that 
the Japanese women — particularly those of the higher 
classes — have generally graceful and gentle manners. 
and soft and gentle voices. 

We got a little more of the sweetness of voice in 
Burma. You catch the notes of praise of their worship- 
in the temples; and you realize that the dream-life su- 
perinduces a more beautiful voice than that which 
comes from the busy marts of trade. So in dreamy: 
Egypt, up the gliding Nile, we catch a more mellow 
strain even among the dragomen who conduct you 
through that mysterious treasure-house of a great, dead 
Past. 
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On the other hand one hears the rattle and clatter of 
Turkish contention in Constantinople, the culmination 
of which came in the outbreak between the Reaction- 
aries and the Young Turk Party just three days after 
we left that city. 

So many of you have travelled in Europe that I need 
not speak of voices heard in Italy, France, Germany, 
and the British Isles. Let us venture the hope that 
through our efforts as trainers of the human voice, our 
own fair America may yet be known as a nation of 
beautiful voices. Let us look for sweet tones; let us 
make them. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: I am forced to close this discus- 
sion and proceed to the next paper upon the program. 
I am sure we are very grateful to Mr. Fulton for pre- 
senting his topic as he has (applause) and so generously 
responding to these questions. 

I have pleasure in presenting to you the next speaker 
of the morning, the president of the New York State 
Association, Mrs. Estelle H. Davis, who will speak to 
you upon “The Value of Pedagogy to the Elocutionist.” 
Mrs. Davis. 


THE VALUE OF PEDAGOGY TO THE ELOCU- 
TIONIST. 
ESTELLE H. DAVIS. 


For the last few years it has been my misfortune to 
get somewhat out of touch with the work which the 
National Association is doing. Of course the general 
subject which I wish to open for discussion — the posi- 
tion of elocution as a branch of education — has already 
received your attention, and so I do not come before 
you with any idea that I am suggesting a novel theme, 
but only of discussing an old but very vital problem, 
which surely has not yet been solved. 

Is elocution essentially an isolated, special study, or 
can it be correlated with other subjects and so made 
an homogeneous part of the educational system? If so, 
does it not behoove us, as teachers, to keep in close touch 
with what modern pedagogy is doing, to assist, indeed, 
in the working out of the general problems on which all 
other educators are working, to.the end that our very 
important subject shall expand in harmony with other 
studies, and not be hampered, as it is now, by ignorance 
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and prejudice ? 
emphasize. 

Some years ago this Association made an effort to 
find out just what was being done in elocution through- 
out the country. It wrote a great many letters of inquiry 
to the large schools and colleges. The situation dis- 
closed was not encouraging. Many of the schools were 
doing nothing at all, and in but a few cases was great 
interest displayed. This work of the Association was 
valuable— for we must surely know conditions before 
we can attempt to better them. And that great strides 
have been made since then—he who runs may read! 
But it seems to me that more attention has been paid to 
the colleges and high schools than to the elementary 
schools, where, to my thinking, our work is most needed, 
and where educators are most reluctant to let us in. Is 
our attitude the one best calculated to obtain the ad- 
vancement of our cause? Instead of going as suppli- 
cants, hat in hand, and saying, “ Please, Mister School, 
won't you take us in?” would it not be more effective to 
say: “We also are educators; our subject is by its 
nature an important integral part of the scheme which 
you are trying to work out; it can aid other parts of the 
scheme and the working out of the scheme as a whole, 
but if it is ignored, the scheme itself must fail to that 
extent; there is no substitute.”’ 

But how can we talk in this bold way if we are not 
prepared to prove our assertions, and to show just how 
all this is true? And in order to do this it seems to me 
that we should not stand aside, fenced in our special 
field, but should mingle freely with other educators, to 
the end that all may work in intelligent harmony. In 
other words, we must not ignore the science of teach- 
ing. Great changes are going on in the methods ; indeed, 
in the whole conception of education. The science of 
education is not static, but is constantly growing and 
evolving. The changes in the last quarter of a century 
have been so great that they may almost be called revo- 
lutionary. The new but vital science of psychology, 
which underlies all education, is opening up fields and 
conditions heretofore undreamed of. Should we alone be 
satisfied with our present knowledge and development? 

General statements often roll trippingly off the tongue, 
but concrete examples are more effective. Let us there- 
fore examine this subject at a little closer range, and try 


It is this second question that I wish to 
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to put our finger on some definite points of weakness 
in Our present position. 

I should say that my statements are based principally 
on local conditions, which I have been studying for some 
time, and I hope to be informed that other parts of the 
country are now in better condition. 

I lately had an interesting talk with Professor Chubb, 
the well known educator and author of text books on 
English. Mr. Chubb realizes the bad speech and vocal 
conditions in this country, but he said that, frankly, he 
was in despair when he tried to study out how they 
could be bettered. I suggested that the remedy might 
be found in making elocution — or oral English — a reg- 
ular study in all schools, instead of a special study in a 
few schools; that if children were taught to speak cor- 
rectly during their formative stage, there would be no 
necessity afterwards to correct defects; that, in a word, 
the solution was to “catch them young.” Mr. Chubb 
agreed with this as. a theory, but he then asked the rather 
staggering question: “ Where are we to find the teach- 
ers?” He said he had been trying for a long time to 
find a teacher of elocution who knew enough of educa- 
tional psychology to adjust his method aad grade his 
work to the varying needs of children of different ages; 
in a word, that the methods of elocution which he had 
examined were intended for the special or professional 
student, and were not adapted to general school work., 

Mr. Sandiford, of Columbia University, a specialist in 
educational psychology, made much the same criticism, 
and insisted that elocutionists must take cognizance of 
general school conditions, and show that their subject 
can be advantageously correlated with other work, be- 
fore elocution would be admitted to the school curric- 
ulum. 

At our last two New York state conventions this whole 
subject received a great deal of attention, and at our 
last convention particularly we were fortunate in having 
several educators join in the discussion. Mr. Chubb and 
Mr. Sandiford, to whom I have referred, read papers — 


Mr. Sandiford dealing with the important topic, “ The 
Psychology of Elocution.”” He pointed out the neces- 
sity of a scientific knowledge of physiology and of psy- 
chology —the laws governing habit, the emotions, etc. 
This seems to me particularly important in our work, 
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for the human body is the instrument with which we 
deal. 

Mr. Tassin, of Barnard, talked on “ English and Elo- 
cution,” and lamented particularly the difficulty of in- 
teresting college students in our work. They are satis- 
field with their voices, he said, and do not want them 
interfered with . Well, they will have to learn sooner 
or later that there is a great deal of room for improve- 
ment; but if they are bored with any particular method 
it seems to me that must be a fault of the method. I 
think it is usually our experience that though pupils are 
often antagonistic at first, they almost invariably become 
enthusiastic once they get into the work, and regard it 
as an exhilerating pleasure rather than an irksome duty. 

Perhaps the most extreme paper we had, as showing 
the attitude of the educators, was that of Mr. Allen 
Abbott, of the Horace Mann School. This institution 
is supposed to be a model of its kind — though it pays 
no attention whatever to elocution. Mr. Abbott argued 
that there was no place for elocution in an already 
overcrowded school curriculum, and that good speech 
and vocal habits could be attained by care on the part 
of other teachers. In other words, he practically said 
that this matter, except in the case of the actor, could 
be left to take care of itself. It is very encouraging to 
report that Mr. Abbott’s misconceptions were largely 
dispelled by a very able reply by Miss Helena Zachos, 
and by others, and I think I may say that if he came 
to scoff he remained to pray. Indeed, after Professor 
Chubb’s talk, Mr. Abbott pleased us all by hinting that 
he would like to come in under the professor's coattails. 
And our experience with Mr. Abbott will be our exper- 
ience with all intelligent educators, once the matter is 
brought properly to their attention. But, to return to 
my main topic, our progressin the educational world will 
not be easy, we will not come into our own, unless we 
give due attention to modern pedagogy, particularly in 
its relation to the child. And not only will this course 
aid in the cause of elocution, but a more exact knowl- 
edge of the principles underlying teaching in general 
will surely make the individual teacher more efficient — 
whether or not he is connected with any school. For 
instance, take Mr. Chubb’s criticism that our methods 
are not properly graded. Now, of course, as a matter 
of practice, we do grade our work, and would not take 
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precisely the same course with an immature pupil that 
we would with an adult. But any such procedure, based 
on individual common sense, is at best a makeshift and 
hazardous. Would it not be more satisfactory if our 
adaptation of our methods to different pupils were guided 
by a more exact knowledge of the mind and physical 
conditions at different ages? For it is these practical 
matters with which pedagogy is now actively concerned. 
It is ceasing to be a vague theory, of interest only to the 
philosopher. It is a vital question of everyday work. 

I would like to explain, by way of apology for my 
shortcomings, that the Chairman of our Literary Com- 
mittee asked me to give a paper at this convention only 
a short time ago, to take the place of some one who was 
unable to come. I was glad to agree to do so, for I de- 
sired to say even a few words on this subject; and I 
only regret that I have not had time to gather statistics, 
and in general to prepare a fuller and more satisfactory 
discussion. However, I hope that my few words will 
serve at least to recall our attention to this big question, 
and that before long we shall have a more adequate 
presentation of it. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: The material in this paper is 
open for discussion, 


Mr. HumpHrey: Where are you going to get these 
teachers to supply this great demand? 


Mrs. Davis: I do not believe that is a question I 
can answer. I have, of course, a theory; we are all 
filled with theories. Here is a question I would like to 
ask in reply: What work is being done in modern psy- 
chology, educational psychology, pedagogy — whatever 
the science of teaching is called? What work is being 
done in our own technical training schools for teachers ? 
I have not had time to gather statistics. Of course, the . 
remedy for the future lies in not turning out pupils as 
teachers who have not had thorough training along these 
lines. The remedy should lie in the training schools for 
teachers throughout the country; and we should as an 
association demand that no teachers be employed in the 
schools who have not had a training as teachers before, 
or along with, their training as special teachers of elo- 
cution, 


Mr. Humpurey: Mrs. Davis was very wise. She 
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answered that hazy question just exactly as I wanted 
her to do. The only place, as far as my knowledge is 
concerned, where this thing is being done, is where we 
have the chair or proper party for it in colleges and 
universities. If there is a single school of the art in the 
United States where this fundamental thing is being 
done, I would like to know it. 

Miss MANNHEIMER, Of Cincinnati: I think in our, 
city, where there is a university, that is covered by in- 
sisting that some of the students should take the work 
at the university; a special school could hardly (although 
I see that it could be done in a measure) — could hardiy 
get a fine teacher along those lines; and I think in a 
university town, where you get many college graduates 
who are going into this work, that it can be attended to 
in that way. Mr. Fulton, I know, has his students at- 
tend the university; and we, in our city, I know get 
many college students, even some from Ohio Wesleyan. 

Mrs. Davis: I am wondering just now how many 
college graduates specialize the science of teaching, un- 
less they are normal school graduates; being a college 
graduate will not answer the purpose. They must be 
specialists in pedagogy; at least, have training under 
pedagogy. 

Miss Daisy Lounspery: I think the question is just 
as I said yesterday : we must get this work in the normal 
schools. The normal schools are turning out teachers 
to teach in our primary grades. We don’t have college 
graduates in the grade schools. The college graduates 
are not standing around taking this work; but we want 
to strike at the root. There are thousands hacking at 
the branches for one that is striking at the root; and in 
our state of New York I find the work is often lacking in 
the normal schools. The superintendent of our school 
Says it is almost impossible to get a good teacher of 
reading in the grades; the normal schools are not teach- 
ing reading in the proper way. They have ten weeks 
for it. I myself have taught in training classes in our 
state. The demand is so great that the normal schools 
are not supplying the demand; and so they established 
training classes from the different high schools, where 
they have one year’s work along pedagogical lines. I 
had ten weeks to teach reading to people who knew abso- 
lutely nothing about it. I made them pass the examina- 
tions, but they couldn't read. 7” 
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Miss MAKEPEACE: I feel that conditions in Cleveland 
must be reaching the maximum, because we have a nor- 
mal] training school through which all graduates of the 
college in our city (Western Reserve Women’s College, 
so-called), must take a course before entering our grade 
schools. Our grade schools have many, many college 
graduates who have taken this added course at the nor- 
mal school; and in the normal school we have a most 
efficient teacher of reading, who correlates the reading 
and the literature. 


Mr. Georce C. WILLIAMS: The representatives of the 
special schools seems to be in the minority this morning. 
I could not let this question go by without saying a word. 
I was very glad to hear Miss Makepeace’s remarks, to 
know that we of the special schools have some defects. 
We have not an ideal system in the special schools; but 
I, know, equally well, that the average normal and college 
deesn’t furnish a decent course of instruction in expres- 
sion. (Applause.) I say the average special school of 
expression doesn’t always furnish a thorough course, a 
complete course in pedagogy, spychology, and so on. 
They do endeavor to furnish the best that they can along 
their special lines; and very often does it occur, as in 
Cincinnati (and the same condition is in Ithaca), where 
there is a college or university that can furnish so much 
better instruction in pedagogy or in psychology than we 
could possibly furnish. We could not possibly, secure, 
for instance, in Ithaca a man who could teach psychol- 
ogy like Professor Tischner. It would be absurd for us 
there to endeavor to secure a teacher in our school to 
teach psychology, when the same student can go to Cor- 
nell University and specialize under such a man as Pro- 
fessor Tischner. Therefore, I say that criticism of the 
special school is not always exactly just. I am sure that, 
taking the average throughout the country, I could point 
out dozens of them on the moment. ‘The chairs of ora- 
tory and public speaking in the college or the normal 
school are often held by persons who have had abso- 
lutely no training whatever in that line. They simply 
won out on some degree, or some special declamation 
contest — drawn attention to themselves by their own 
speaking at that time, and are awarded the chair of 
public speaking. 


Miss Daisy LouNnspery: I want to ask Miss Make- 
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peace if college graduates teach in the graded schools, 
or primary grades, in the city of Cleveland? 


Miss MAKEPEACE: We have many college graduates 
who entered the work of the first grade, even. There is 
no place for the normal graduates in the high schools; 
and there is not room enough for all the college gradu- 
ates in the high schools in our city, especially. We, have, 
it seems to me, a very large proportion of teachers who 
have taken this correlated course of the college work, 
together with the normal work. There is a desire on the 
part of many who have graduated from college, not to 
enter the high school work. The work in our graded 
schools is by far more independent. We have at the 
present time a most efficient superintendent, and he is 
handling the work along such broad lines that there is 
this great desire on the part of the college graduates. 
They seem to come from the college, and especially from 
the normal school, with so much good sense; and I be- 
lieve it comes largely from the fact that the teacher of 
correlated English and elocution is a woman of very 
good common sense; she holds up before the graduates 
that the place to lay the foundation is in the lower grades, 
and they are delighted to take the work. 


Mrs. Davis: Iam speaking only from knowledge of 
local conditions. In New York City the training school 
(the New York Training School, I think it is called), 
does give a good course under Miss Latham in oral Eng- 
lish. The Normal College, so far as I can learn (and I 
know several girls who have graduated {rom it), gives 
no course; but, strange to say, the Normal College for 
girls offers a prize of $25.00 each year for a public speak- 
ing contest, but gives absolutely no instruction. The 
girls who enter this contest ramble around the city hunt- 
ing up the private teachers, that they may be coached 
for it; but at the same time these same girls in ttheir 
practice of teaching are marked for their voices and 
speech habits, but are given no instruction along those 
lines. 

The Teachers’ College, connected with Columbia Uni- 
versity, some years ago had a special teacher; but the 
work become so unpopular that they dropped it entirely. 
Miss Latham, I am happy to say, has been forcing her 
way, or the way of her work, into the school; she has 
been doing extension work in connection with the Teach- 
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ers’ College; and very soon [| think they will have 
courses, in fact, make them dbligatory. I don’t know 
about conditions; and I don’t know that we have any 
special school of elocution in New York City that offers 
courses for teachers. Mr. Sargent’s school is a school 
of dramatic art, and does not prepare students for teach- 
ing ; but they teach the psychology of the emotions. That 
is as far as it goes. 


Mr. Futon: Mr. Williams has touched a very vital 
point which I think should be made the business of this 
Association to look into. He says that many of the posi- 
tions in the colleges are filled by some student who won 
out in debate, and in the enthusiasm of the moment he 
has been awarded the position. That is absolutely true, 
and is one of the follies of the teaching of oratory in the 
colleges today. The college boards and faculties must 
learn that the teacher of public speaking — whether it be 
debate, oratory, elocution, Shakespeare or what not — 
must be a man who has not only the college education 
and the technical pedagogical training, but who must 
have, also, the special preparation in expression which 
the special schools give. 

But men are too frequently chosen from somewhere 
or other who don’t know the fundamental principles of 
expression; they are not without power of some kind; 
they have done well as public speakers themselves; but 
they have no pedagogical training, no power to impart 
knowledge to others; and they are simply making fail- 
ures in colleges and discounting the very positions which 
naturally should open to the teachers of oratory who are 
trained. We must guard this point; and I think, if 
something could be said in published form to the various 
boards, colleges, faculties, calling their attention to this 
apparent inconsistency, their eyes might be opened and 
the remedy applied. 

The conclusion of it all is simply this: that one must 
have the college training, the pedagogical training, and 
he must also have the training in expression, in order to 
be a first-class teacher of elocution. Miss Mannheimer 
expresses it exactly: the special schools cannot afford te 
hire these professors in their special lines; they should 
have all the endowment of the college to do that. Inde- 
pendently, the college is not affording this particular edu- 
cation, as you say, because not able to find the right per- 
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son or draw from the right sources; but in the city, for 
instance, where Miss Mannheimer can draw from the 
college faculty, she can supply the want in her line; and 
I think the public schools cannot undertake, neither 
can the colleges expect to do our special work, unless they 
have first-class teachers; and so we must look for the 
combination of those three. Suppose I wish to be a 
teacher of biology; I get my college education, take a 
post-graduate course and specialize, before I can become 
a first-class teacher of biology. I must not say I can 
teach biology simply because I am a college graduate, but 
I must specialize in biology. The same is true in oratory 
and expression. 


Mrs Davis: May I bring the problem back to the 
child? It is the child that we are neglecting. You won't 
have any trouble with your college student, your high 
school student, if you can teach the child. (Voices: 
“ That’s it! That's right!”) There are teachers in the 
college positions, for the seminary positions, for the high 
school positions; but there are not teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools, and it is the babies that we have got to 
take care of. We must educate the kindergarten teacher 
to teach English so that the child will have its first im- 
pressions correctly, and receive impressions of good 
English. 

I taught in a school last winter in which the kinder- 
garten teacher talked with her teeth, just like that (indi- 
cating), and yet she was a graduate of one of the kinder- 
garten schools of New York City. I attended a psychol- 
ogy course in Columbia University this winter ; in a small 
class-room, the school teachers who were my fellow stu- 
dents in the course, with one exception, could not be 
heard across the room. Their voices were high, rasping, 
harsh and unpleasant in every way. Those are the voices 
that the children’s ears must become accustomed to. 


Mr. Baspirr: A great deal has been said of getting 
teachers ; but, talking with a great many that have sought 
positions and a few that have had excellent training, I 
have found that the colleges and preparatory schools are 
not willing to offer a livmg wage to those men. Now 
there is another side to the question: that they put in the 
special teacher of elocution two or three times a ‘week and 
they are not willing to offer him the same money that 
they give to their regular teachers, even. though he may 
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be better qualified. It seems to me unfair. I know ofa 
university in the east, of fine standing in every other 
direction, but they offered a man who had had fine train- 
ing, and who was well qualified to accept the position, 
fifteen dollars a week, and the work that they laid out 
for that man would stagger anybody. If you try to live 
in New York on fifteen dollars a week, and you are a 
man of family, you will know just how hard a problem 
that is. At least this condition obtains in the east; | 
don’t know about the west. I would like to hear on that 
point. 


Mr. Livincston BarBour: A thought comes to me 
there; | would like to emphasize what Mrs. Davis has 
said, and answer Mr. Babbitt, by referring you to the 
commercial world. If you ask the great financiers, the 
great successful men of today, of the positions that are 
wanted to be filled by men today, they will tell you that 
they can find thousands of men who will satisfactorily 
fill positions for a thousand, fifteen hundred and two 
thousand dollars a year; but when it comes to the great 
head of an institution, where he will pay twenty-five, 
thirty, forty and fifty thousand dollars, he will have to 


hunt for them. Why doesn’t that rule apply among the 
teachers ? 


If a teacher is successful in his or her line of work, as 
Mr. Fulton has made it so plain to us, if he or she has 
been so well drilled in her earlier days in expression, it 
would be her pleasure to teach children reading. Liittie 
children of eight, ten or twelve years I have been teach- 
ing; and years afterwards they come to college and spend 
four years in the college and three years in the seminary 
and graduate, and go out in the world. I believe there is 
room for men and women, who wil! be well paid, if they 
can teach others honest work and good expression. 


In our college, we condition men in any department if 
their work is not satisfactory during the term. Out of 
four hundred in college, I presume I condition from 
sixty to seventy men every term. The men come to me 
and say, “ What is the trouble in my case? I gave all 
my speeches.” .“ Yes; but every time you get up and 
debate, you talk about the ‘idear’ of so-and-so; you will 
stick on that ‘r.’ I am going to condition you, month 
after month, until you stop that,” and they have stopped 
it in many cases. 
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I have in mind a young man who came, about six 
years ago, to my freshman class, where there were about 
thirty men. We require extempore debate and declama- 
tion in my department with the freshmen; the upper 
classes are required to take original work, but in the 
freshman year they must have some exercises in extem- 
pore debate, and so I give them a simple question, perhaps 
this: “ Resolved, That a college education is not essen- 
tial for success in a business man.” I assign them their 
sides, and I tell them: “It is nothing more than a dig- 
nified conversation. Just talk it over the way you would 
at home. Try to get to feeling perfectly easy; never 
mind anything about gesture.” One says, “I couldn’t 
make any gestures; I never made any gestures in my 
life.” “Never mind gestures; just get up and _ talk. 
What does your father say? What does your mother 
say, about this matter of going to college? Going to 
cost a good deal, four years! Get up, and tell us all 
about it.” 

While my back was turned the young gentleman I had 
in mind slipped out of the room and out of the back 
door. He went over fo the registrar and says: “ Up in 
Mr. Barbour’s room they are going to have a debate. I 
have never debated in my life; I can’t do it; just simply 
can’t do it.”” He said, “ Go back and see how the others 
do it.” ‘Oh!” he says, “can’t I be excused? I can 
write an essay. I would do almost anything, rather than 
debate.” “No, go back; it is compulsory. Try it an- 
other time.” So he came back and took his seat, ex- 
cused himself. He said, “I simply can’t do it.” “Well,” 
I said, “ It is very easy. Come next week, with the next 
section, same hour, and see it,” and so he came. We had 
the same question, and after the fourth speaker had been 
on the platform, this weak young man went to the plat- 
form and broke the ice — gave a fairly good little speech. 
From this on I had no trouble. Today he is a doctor of 
philosophy and teaches history and English in one of our 
colleges, and is very much pleased to teach oratory as 
well as he can. He has taken an interest in the work; 
he has an excellent position, Mr. Babbitt, and he gets 
more than fifteen dollars a week. 


Mrs. Stocum, Brooklyn, N. Y.: I visited a school in 
New York a short time ago where they were supposed 
to teach the English language. The teacher had written 
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on the board the word “bird,” and a little Russian immi- 
grant was trying to say it. He didn’t succeed. She said, 
“No, no; that is not right. Say ‘ boyd—boyd—boyd. ” 
It seems to me there is a lack of public sentiment for cor- 
rect pronunciation. We can talk in convention like this 
from now till doomsday and nothing will be accom- 
plished, unless we agitate. The newspapers are open 
for letters on any subject whatever. If we are very much 
interested in our work, we could occasionally send a 
letter to the papers, and I think the criticisms on pro- 
nunciation of English in our cities would have some 
effect after a while. 

In our district in Brooklyn there was the same lack of 
public sentiment on the matter of closing the saloons; 
and when the captain of the precinct I am in was ap- 
proached on the subject, he says: ‘“ There is no public 
sentiment. When that says close the saloons at a certain 
time, they will close.” They got up some public senti- 
ment and the saloons were closed. | think it is the same 
thing in our work, we need public sentiment for correct 
speech. 


Miss Makepeace: I hardly think that I am following 


the line of my name, now. I like to object to taking 
away this pretty pronunciation, or lack of it, of the east- 
ern people. My father was a Massachusetts man, and I 


‘ 


am sure that I love my father’s “idears”’ more than I 
can tell; and I really think it would be too bad to take 
that away from our American_people. There is so little 
left that is American; let’s keep it. Out west we get a 
strong sentiment toward the ‘r,’ but in our Western 
Reserve we have the same lack of force on that little 
letter. Our country is being so polluted with the foreign 
element that if they should adopt a charming little Yan- 
kee bit of speech, would that really harm them? 


Mr. Bassitt: Regarding the remarks of Miss Make- 
piece, I would say that, in the way of any provincialism 
— the Southern girls coming to New York studying for 
the stage, must get rid of their southern pronunciation 
first thing. If we are gonig on the stage, correct Eng- 
lish pronunciation is required, and I know that the stage 
managers in New York City are very particular about 
this one phase of work. 


Mrs. BuTier, New York: I would like to say that I 
am interested in Mr. Barbour’s suggestion in regard to 
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the teaching of debate, its value, and so on. It seems 
to me there is no better training in our profession, and I 
believe that nothing is a better training for children, in 
the matter of clear thinking, than little debates with them. 
It is a very effective and rational means of training the 
mind. 
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PRESIDENT NEWENS: We will close the discussion of 
this paper. 

What is the pleasure of the convention with reference 
to any business matters? 


Mr. Futon: We are very near, in point of distance, 
to the residence of the first President of this Association, 
Mr. Mackey; and I move that we send, through you, the 
President, a telegram of greeting to Mr. Mackey, and 
that the telegram be sent this morning at the close of the 
session. 

Seconded by Mr. Williams, of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
carried. 


PresipDENtT NEweNs: Is there any business to come 
before the Association ? 


Mr. HANNiBAL A. WILLIAMS: No special business. 
I think that before the convention adjourns today, the 
Secretary or the President should address the conven- 
tion with regard to receiving tickets. Tickets are ready 
for members. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I wish to call the attention of 
all the members and friends to the programme this even- 
ing, and the programme tomorrow, and also tomorrow 
evening. There has been arranged for the pleasure and 
profit and uplift of the members of the Association and 
visiting friends, and residents of this immediate commu- 
nity, an unusually fine evening course of entertainments. 
Looking back over the programmes of past years, I think 
it will be difficult to find a programme upon which, for 

_each night of the week, there has appeared so large a 
number of men and women of national and interna- 
tional fame. 

Yesterday we spent the 12 o’clock hour, as I have 
learned, most profitably by assembling ourselves into a 
group of college and school teachers, and a group of 
specialists and readers. These groups met and discussed 
problems that are vital to individuals. We will re-as- 
semble again today. 
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In the teachers’ group let us consider if it is not time 
for us to take some definite steps in advancing our work 
among the normal schools of the country. I believe that 
is the place for us to begin (Applause) because here is 
the place where the teachers are trained — most of the 
public school teachers are trained in the normal schools 
of our several states. I am wondering if some definite 
steps may not be taken this year to advance our work 
with theSe schools. 

There is another matter that I wish to bring before 
you for consideration this morning. The reports of the 
state conventions would be a magnificent thing for us. 
Going back to the considerations of yesterday, were you 
not interested in the references made in Mrs. Davis’ 
paper to what went on at the state convention of New 
York? If we could have annually the reports — succinct 
reports — of the state conventions, or readers’ clubs, or 
local organizations on what they had done, the papers 
that have been read, the progress they have made — all 
this would lend encouragement and enthusiasm to the 
work of this convention. ! think that is a matter worthy 
of consideration and should be made a vital part of next 
year’s programme. As your President, I suggest that 
to the coming Chairman of the Literary Committee. 

I am more pleased than I can tell you at the way you 
have responded in asking questions of the authors of 
papers. We are always so willing to give our own 
opinions. Sometimes they are very good, and sometimes 
very, very impertinent to the question. But the author 
has spent time, hours, sweat and blood, working out his 
paper in the wee sma’ hours of the night when he was 
free. from the terrors of pupils —and when the Lord 
gave him strength to keep his eyes open. He has a right 
to have his paper considered, and not the other fellow’s 
opinion. He has opportunity to say only a few things 
in twenty minutes. I believe we should establish the 
custom of asking questions, making this a school instead 
of an opportunity to spout our opinions. The individual 
has been invited to spout his opinion. Give him his full 
opportunity. Yours will come later. 

You are adjourned. 
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Thursday, July 2, 1909 


MORNING SESSION — 9 O'CLOCK. 


Mrs. HaskeLL: Chairman of Section on Methods of 
Interpretation: Our Section on Methods of Interpreta- 
tion this morning is to be favored with a paper by Miss. 
Grace Correll, of East Orange, N. J., a teacher in the 
Orange High School. Her subject is ‘The Mission of 
the Reader.” 


‘Miss GRACE CORRELL : 

Every reader must, I fancy, at one time or another, 
have amusing experiences. The most amusing of my ex- 
periences came to me when I was just beginning to read. 
I was giving a recital in a small Pennsylvania town and 
I had tried my best to amuse my audience. They wouldn’t 
even smile. I felt myself a failure. After the recital my 
hostess invited some of the young people to come to her 
home to meet me. In the course of a conversation with 
one of the young men, he remarked: “ Miss Correll, I 
never in my life had such a hard time to keep from laugh- 
ing as when you were reading this evening. I suppose 
they must have thought that I would resent any show of 
amusement. I took heart of grace and continued my 
work. 

On another occasion I was for a moment appalled. 
A friend who was much interested in a boys’ club in the 
slums asked me to read for his boys. I consented, and as 
he knew my repertoire well, I asked what I should give. 
He made his selection. After my first sentence to that 
audience of street arabs I realized that my language was 
as Greek to them, and almost every word had to be 
changed. Needless to say that I was tired when my 
work was done. 

One of the most frequent questions asked by pupils 
and friends is, why do you call yourself a reader and not 
a reciter? The answer to this question, I think, defines 
the Mission of the Reader. 

Reading is the communication of thoughts of the 
author from his mind to another mind or minds, with the 
idea of influencing them definitely. Therefore, if we: 
would be the communicators, not simply repeaters, we 
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must realize our duty, our obligation to our hearers. Too 
often do we lose sight of any obligation. 

Unfortunately our profession has been invadid by 
reciters, who learn mechanically and reproduce mechan- 
ically, and it is the duty of each of us who love our art fo 
make a greater effort to perfect our own work. I be- 
lieve in having so high an ideal that we can never quite 
reach it, for when we feel satisfied our audience will feel 
a lack. We cannot stand still; we must either go for- 
ward or backward. 

Too many times do we forget that we have a mission 
to perform. How many times do we say in our hearts, 
if not out loud, and have heard others say: “Oh, I don’t 
know what I'll give; I guess anything will do.” This, of 
course, does not apply to a printed program, nor so much 
to our work in large cities as to our out-of-town work — 
we are rather prone to undervalue the standards of peo- 
ple in the small towns. 

Many so-called Elocutionists go out perfectly satis- 
fied with having their lines perfectly learned and illus- 
trating them and making their lines beautiful — in their 
Own eyes — with wonderful gestures and tones of voice, 
feeling sure that the more they move, the more they 
smile and fawn the greater impression they will make. 
This is what has hurt us. Is it the impression we as 
individuals make that we must look to? This seems to 
me to be the parting of the ways between the really suc- 
cessful reader and the one who fails of true success, 
not success as measured by dollars and cents. 

In many places I have found great antagonism to 
elocution and on several occasions people have come to 
my recitals simply out of courtesy to me and after the 
program have said, “We like that, we didn’t know that 
elocution was like this!’’ These people had met with our 
friend the “reciter’’! 

We must learn to gauge our audiences. How, that 
is the question. If possible we should know something 
about them beforehand — of course many times this is 
impossible, but if we are imbued with our mission which 
is to teach, to brighten, to leave at least a little leaven, 
we can after feeling, as it were, the pulse of the audience, 
know what to emphasize — perhaps it will be something 
that before has seemed unimportant, but we must come 
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near to our hearers, must respond to them as we wish 
them to respond to us. All this cannot be done at a 
single botind—as our own characters must grow and 
develop so must our work. When we begin we are full 
of vigor and theories and faith and one by one our 
air castles fall and for a time we are discouraged, thea 
we discover that out of our castle ruins we can build 
stronger mansions — we begin to live and our work has 
a new birth. 

The following are a few lines of which I am very 
fond and which seem to me to express clearly our growth 
in expression. It is not given to us all to sound the 
heights and depths of joy and sorrow but when these 
experiences come they broaden our lives and work if 
we use them as stepping stones: 


“The strings of my heart were strung by Pleasure, 
And I laughed when the music fell on my ear; 
For he and Mirth played a joyful measure, 

And they played so loud that I could not hear 
The wailing and mourning of souls a-weary, 

The strains of sorrow that sighed around; 
The notes of my heart sang blythe and cheery 
And I heard no other sound. 


Mirth and Pleasure, the music brothers, 
Played louder and louder in joyful glee, 
But sometimes a discord was heard by others, 
Though only the rhythm was heard by me. 
Loudér and louder, and faster and faster, 
The hands of those brothers played strain on strain, 
Till, of a sudden, a mighty master 
Swept them aside, and Pain — 


Pain, the musician, the soul refiner, 
Restrung the strings of my quivering heart: 
And the air that he played was a plaintive minor, 
So sad that the tear drops were forced to start. 
Each note was an echo of awful anguish, 
As shrill as solemn, as sad as slow, 
And my soul for a season seemed to languish 
And faint with its weight of woe. 


With skilful hands that were never weary 

This master of music played strain on strain, 
And between the bars of the miserere : 

He drew up the strings of my heart again. 
And I was filled with a vague, strange wonder, 

To see that they did not break in two; 
“They are drawn so tight, they will snap asunder,” 
1 thought. but instead they grew, 
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In the hands of the Master, firmer and stronger, 
And I could hear on the stilly air, 
Now my ears were deafened by mirth no longer, 
To sounds of sorrow and grief and despair. 
And my soul grew tender and kind to others; 
My nature grew sweeter, my mind grew broad, 
And I held all men to be my brothers 
Linked by the chastening rod.” 


This, to my mind, should be our attitude toward our 
public. 

So many times we hear readers say: “I'm going to 
read such and such a selection. Why? Because it’s good 
literature and they've got to listen, they must be taught.” 
True, but does any one ever like a thing because they 
must? 

What I am about to say will seem to some of you to 
be rank heresy, but I believe it to be true. We must ap- 
peal to people through the highest that is in them, for 
this they can understand ; then lead them upward and on- 
ward. 

I do not believe, as so many do, in keeping the intel- 
lect always in the foreground. More good can be accon:- 
plished through love for the beautiful than by an appeal 
to intellect. Go through the tenement district with a 
bouquet of flowers ; if you have any left when you emerge 
it will be because you have a heart of stone. If you were 
to read to the people in th's district, some of our choice 
masterpieces that we love so well, they would not listen; 
but tell them something they can understand and they will 
listen eagerly. 

We are too prone to say there is good and bad and 
forget the “ in-between.”’ There is one sentence in “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’ which has always been 
especially helpful to me in my reading and teaching. I 
cannot quote it, but the thought is this: When we are 
young and inexperienced we know only right and wrong. 
black and white; we forget the grays that come between. 
This comes with experience. If we would be successful 
we must be broadminded —“ take all men to be our 
brothers.” 

What, then, is the key to the mission of the successful 
reader? Sympathy. Sympathy as broad and deep as the 
ocean. Giving our best and truest. We cannot work up 
a selection successfully unless we are in sympathy with 
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the sentiments and characters. We must, through our 
dramatic instinct, live the character, whether it be con- 
genial to us or no. We must establish a bond of sym- 
pathy between ourselves and the audience, for it is only 
through this channel that we can call out the best in 
them and in ourselves. If we glance over history’s pages 
we will find that most of the truly useful and helpful 
events have been accomplished, perhaps indirectly, 
through sympathy, and the characters of our greatest men 
have been developed through this force. If, then, we 
would place our art where it belongs, we must do it 
through this greatest of all powers— sympathy. We 
must give freely and we will receive our reward. 
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“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true, 

Then give to the world the best that you have 
And the best wil lcome back to you. 


“For life is a mirror of the king and slave, 
It is just what we are and do, 

Then give to the world the best that you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


Mrs. HASKELL: I am sure we have all enjoyed this 
altruistic paper very much. I think we have about five 
minutes left for remarks; and if any of you have any 
questions to ask of Miss Correll, I think she would be 
glad to answer them. 


Mr. Bassitt: May I ask Miss Correll if she would 
ever change a number announced on the printed program? 


Miss CorreLi: Yes, I would. When I feel that it 
will be beyond comprehension of the audience. Of course, 
it depends entirely upon circumstances. We don’t know, 
when we send a program — unless we have some idea of 
the audience, just exactly what they want; and very often 
I put down several numbers simply as “ Selected,” so 
that I can fill in something that I think will appeal most 
strongly to them; but if I felt that the selection was be- 
yond an audience, I should change it. 

Mr. Bassitr: I would like to hear what the mem- 
bers of the convention think of that — of changing num- 
bers on the printed program. 

Mrs. Haske: Will some one give their thought on 
this matter ? 
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x Mr. THomas C. TRuEBLOop: The most serious ob- 
jection to doing that is, that it is a kind of reflection upon 
your audience. You have to be very careful about it. 
On the whole, one should make a study of the audience 
that he is about to meet, and make up a program accord- 
ingly; then, I think, you will not be called upon to make 
\changes at the time. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: What is the objection? You can 
not always know what an audience is before you see it. 
You can not always tell then — you have to feel your way. 
You can not always tell what your own mood will be. 
You cannot have a hard and fast standard by which you 
work. There are times when you find your moods drift. 
You might say this: Have a sympathetic response. If 
you are really able to live the part, you might say you 
don’t know what piece you are going to recite, till you 
get before the audience. I have known experiences where 
it seemed necessary to make changes. How often in recit- 
ing you find something i in a poem that you never saw be- 
fore. So, if you feel that you could do better with some- 
thing else, or something else would be more appropriate, 
why put a chain on yourself? 

A woman invited Salvini to a supper; it was after the 
play, a distinguished company present. She asked Mr. 
Salvini if he wouldn’t do them the courtesy to read or re- 
cite something. He finally said he would give a scene 
from Othello. He commenced, and after giving a part of 
it, he stopped. Said he: ‘‘Madam, I shall have to ask you 
to excuse me: I can not do it. In order to do this, I must 
commence at the beginning of the play with the other 
actors and all the scenery: and by the time I reach this 
part, I am ready for it; but I can not do it in cold blood.” 

The reader laid stress upon the matter of feeling, 


sympathy. After all, the intellect plays a much smaller 


part than is often supposed. After you have given atten- 
tion to the piece and worked it up, a good deal depends 
upon the relation of the subconscious mind. The tech- 
nique is lost sight of. You simply float along on the 
current of the feeling as well as the meaning. Some- 
thing is engendered in your own soul; something in the 
souls of your audience responds to that. Why should 
the mere matter of what particular piece you choose, bulk 
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change a number on a program? I came in late on the 
train last night. My wife had twice read the book of 
“The Servant in the House,” and she was very desirous 
to hear Mrs. Baker. I had heard her give it; I knew it 
was going to be an eye-opener: But Mrs. Baker was read- 
ing something else ; I don’t know what. I came in late and 
slipped into a back seat, quietly ; and I was utterly mysti- 
fied. When it got around to the other reading, — the one 
we expected—of course, it was different ; but if I had been 
in at the beginning, the change from the printed program 
wouldn't have affected me at all. I understand that Mrs. 
Baker gave two numbers that were not down on the pro- 
gram. “The tools to him who can use them,” say I. It 
is like the use of wit, or the appeal to humor in a speech: 
it is risky business — cracking a joke and getting a laugh; 
but if you know how to use it, the very fact that you have 
effected that particular response may enable you, if you 
can do it, to swing your hearers to the other extreme. A 
person who can do anything with an audience, ought to 
trust himself to do anything else with that audience if he 
wishes to. If he can handle one piece effectively, he 
ought to be able to trust himself to take some other piece, 
if he has it in him, if he really feels impelled to some- 
thing. Let him follow his mood. We can not bind a 
chain of circumstances or anything else about ourselves 
with a hard and fast rule. I don’t believe we ought to. 
In the main, it is better to have a program prepared: ‘f 
you have announced it, it is presupposed you have studied 
it and worked it up and moulded it to yourself and your- 
self to it; at the same time, there may be reasons that 
make the exception a great deal better than the rule. 


PRESIDENT NEWeENS: Will Mr. George C. Williams, 
Secretary of the Association, come to the chair to preside 
for a portion of the morning? 

The first paper upon the program is by Miss Make- 
peace, of Cleveland, Ohio, on “ The Artist-Teacher and 
His Influence.” 


(Mr. George C. Williams, Secretary, assumes the 
chair pro tempore. ) 
Miss Grace MAKEPEACE: Walt Whitman says: 


“In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and slag, 
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Inclosed and safe within its central heart 
Nestles the seed of perfection.” 


It is the seeking after this seed of perfection, so se- 
curely nestled in the great heart of God’s creation, that 
gives Life its impetus. 

The love of the ideal is implanted in every human 
heart — the struggle “ to attain unto the perfect stature ” 
mirrors itself in every life. As the horizon of our limited 
natures is broadened by the years and experiences of 
life — the seed of perfection takes on a new form in our 
consciousness — old ideals are over-reached —but the 
higher ideal is ever beyond, beckoning with supernatural 
power, and as if governed by an unseen presence we press 
eagerly forward in pursuit of supreme excellence. This 
constant reaching after better things results in vigorous 
growth — and upon growth depends our emancipation — 
and ultimate salvation. 

Salvation, however, is obtained by indvidual effort 
~~ and is complete only in so far as the individual grows 
in self-appreciation of existence and as the value of such 
knowledge forms a basis for deciphering human life and 
its perplexing problems. In this ceaseless effort to reach 
perfection, the body is oft wearied, burdened by demands 
of mere existence — the mind fagged in its vain attempt 
to balance conditions and conceptions, the heart’s best 
gifts crushed by the imperfections of humanity—yet these 
very experiences are absolute to the fullest development of 
the human soul, and upon such, as a basis, rests the super- 
structure for that embodied Art — Expression. 

No life, if normal, is exempt from struggle, and we 
rather glory that the cornerstone of expression is life’s 
hard school of experience. If faith in “a divinity that 
shapes our ends be not inculcated in infancy and guarded 
through youth, the bitter experiences of life will blight 
and so mar the ideal that abnormal thought will result and 
evil deeds glare from the pages of history and press. 
It is only those with “ an unfaltering trust ” that are able 
to keep the ideal in view and struggle unembittered to- 
ward the goal of self-mastery. 

Earliest history indicates the crude attempts of man 
to picture his experiences. As a result of this endeavor, 
through the ages, to faithfully portray life’s demands and 
duties performed, we, today, enjoy countless works of art. 
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The chisel, the brush, the forum, the keyboard, and the 
pen have been modest tools in the hands of men shaping 
for the world’s contemplation master models of Expres- 
sion. And fullest appreciation comes only, when, in the 
model, we meet face to face our own experience ideal- 
ized. Especially do the pages of Literature offer a repro- 
duction of Life—ah—is it not Life—itself with its motives 
and deeds idealized? It tones and individualizes incidents 
till they become models of true living. In their careful 
study we are invigorated and armed for the fray — the 
level of our own ideals is raised — we are acquainting 
ourselves with life as it ought to be. Therefore Lit- 
erature gives us our standards of living. 

The aim of perfection can never be the cherishing 
of one phase of our nature and the desertion of the other 
two. Man is triune. It must be a balanced maintenance 
and development of the three component natures, each in 
best condition and all at perfect poise. Nor has the true 
end of culture been attained when it has produced merely 
a healthy body, well nurtured and developed, or a sound 
mind enriched with varied knowledge, or a felicitously 
intentioned spirit. The object of culture is only reached 
when these forces are so correlated as to produce prompt 
and perfect co-ordination. Nothing short of such bal- 
ance of development can secure poise of character and a 
happy adjustment of our relations to the vicissitudes of 
life. 

Only the natural interplay, the reaction of the mental, 
moral and physical forces, will bring fcrth perfection of 
culture. Intricate mental culture often unfits the individ- 
ual for the more humble spheres of life’s great workshop. 
Stalwart physical training, if independent, brings man to 
the level of the brute. Moral submersion either produces 
a hermit or an inoffensive, unavailing creature. Culture 
must perforce be the harmonious adjustment of these 
three forces and any education which is not based upon 
this principal must fail of its mission. Happiness is the 
touchstone of culture and the result of activity. Activ- 
ity, if directed, is Energy. Energy is force of expression, 
and force of expression is Genius. 

This reasoning brings us to the trite saying that 
“Genius is nothing but hard work,” and truly there is no 


limit to endurance for those whose ideal is Expression, 
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and its reward is ever present in the. satisfaction that to 
live is to find vent and scope for our aspirations, to real- 
ize their embodiment in Expression. Be it the expression 
of the farmer in well-kept lands, the cook in a palatable 
meal, the soldier in duty loyally performed, the teacher 
in well-instructed minds, or the artist in the realization 
of his ideal creations—the pleasurable satisfaction of one 
is as great as the other, the reward as sure, for it is the 
lawful delight of a being revelling in the completeness of 
Self-Expression. Nothing but this results in true hap- 
piness, nay, not even duty’s stern commands obeyed bring 
such completeness of reward. To reach this mount ot 
expressive Expression must be given our constant effort. 


“The period of life is brief, 

’Tis the red of the red rose leaf, 
’Tis the gold of the sunset sky, 
’Tis the flight of a bird on high. 
But we may fill the space 

With such infinite grace, 

That the red will tinge all time; 
And the gold thro’ the ages shine; 
And the bird fly swift and straight 
To the portal of God’s own gate.” 


The universe hungers for means of expression. A 
glance at Nature — God’s fullness of expression — as 
evidence of His desire to bestow good gifts upon his per- 
fect creation, man, gives to the world the beauty of Elo- 
quence. 

September’s yield of harvest — “ October’s bright 
blue weather’’— November’s frowning skies. Old 
ocean’s gray, the rain-drops’ merry patter, the modest 
violet’s blow, the busy bees’ drowsy hum, the birds’ glad 
twitter — all are prototypes of God’s infinite expression, 
and yet only “ To him who in the love of nature holds 
communion with her visible forms, does she speak a 
various language.” 

No boast of the liberality of education offered stud- 
ents can be conscientiously made till study of Nature is 
the basis of study of Expression — until love of Nature 
is quickened in the heart of each pupil, until God stands 
pre-eminent in every thought. 

Activity is Expression, is an axiom readily accepted. 
Personal Activity then is Self-Expression. If this per- 
sonal activity is the result of conduct governed by 
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divine jurisdiction, then will self-expression reach per- 

fection. Based upon this principal, education in ex- 

= would far outstep any other form of know- 
e. 

The world has for its perusal a goodly store of book- 
lore in life-experience and science. For years this was 
deemed ample for most minds. Later a “ Blot on the 
Scutcheon ” appeared in the element of Physical Train- 
ing, so that today it is a difficult matter to find a school or 
college that does not correlate mental and physical ex- 
ertion. But the “ hand-writing” has again been seen. 
Some few have heeded. We hail with delight this grow- 
ing demand for and recognition of the crowning essen- 
tial of all education — Expression — (yes, that much 
abused term) Elocution. Let it take its rightful place as 
the generic term for Self-Expression and the kindred 
arts; for Elocution is the only art of Expression which 
calls into play the triune nature of man, philosophically 
poised. 

It is self-evident that the arts of reading, writing and 
talking are the rudiments. of education. Yet, as arts, 
they are rarely taught. Instructors in intermediate schools 
find little time to assist pupils individually in the expres- 
sion of thought garbed in good grammar. There are 
so many glaring errors as the result of environment 
that demand immediate stress and attention. The 
High School tutors deplore existing conditions in 
the secondary schools. While the college professor 
embitters his own thought by instructing pupils whom he 
deems illy prepared by previous schooling. Yea, but what 
condemnation is hurled at colleges and their respective 
courses by men of the world, truly holding in opinion that 
by spending time acquiring knowledge the mentality is 
over-developed at the expense of expression. You 
know in your own experience many a prize or honor 
graduate who is incapable of writing a lucid, forcefu! 
or graceful letter—of effectively reading aloud even 
a newspaper article or talking either easily or con- 
vincingly on the most familiar topic of the day: Yet, 
that same person might quote an encyclopedia of valuable 
information. These arts of talking, writing, and reading 
are not only a liberal education, but commercially “ stock 
in trade.” A load of scholarship is but an encumbrance, 
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both to the world and the individual, unless normally re- 
lated to and correlated with conduct. The real value of 
knowledge is only proportionate to the ability it affords 
the character in making its energy effective through 
action. 

Here lies the difficulty. Art—-any art— cannot be 
thrown on and off like a saddle upon which one may 
appear for a season to gain public praise or personal 
favor. Neither does Elocution consist of a smattering of 
the pros and cons of inflection, modulation, and all the 
other shuns, which as a smattering should indeed be 
shunned, imitative gesture, desultory dramatic training, 
nor in the abuses of our honored Delsarte. Funda- 
mentally we must maintain the standard in Elocution, as 
in any art, that real culture in expression, to be worthy 
the name, must be based upon a serious philosophy. It 
must provide for consistent training in the subarts of 
motion, reading, writing, talking. This leads quickly to 
the economy and joy of living. Such an art course should 
be as popular as the study of mathemates, for expression 
is self-revelation. Thus cultivating the adaptibility of the 
individual that one may adjust himself readily and com- 
fortably to the complexities of life awaiting him. This 
course would stimulate the average ability to the rank of 
talent and raise talent to the level of genius. False 
though it is, the impression exists in the minds of some 
that Elocuton and its practitioners are both artificial and 
superficial. On the contrary, a true Elocutionist must be 
one of unusual culture, both mental and physical. 

A sound general education is the basis, the study of 
History and Literature follows, else he cannot enter into 
close appreciation of the author, whose thoughts he 
would reproduce. His linguistic abilities must be thor- 
oughly cultivated. This requires diligent study and keen 
observation, the attuning of the ear to the various sounds 
and delicate shades of tone. His must be a body trained 
to quickly respond to the varied feelings he attempts to 
portray ; above all, his a cultivated voice. Who can cal- 
culate the power of the teacher’s example in this most 
important study. The true elocutionist is far removed 
even from a polished reader, for this is sometimes only a 
veneer masquerading as finished art. He must, to stand 
sponsor, be able to impart his art, not by empiricism, but 
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by means of the clear, positive rules, which are based 
upon the solid rock of all educational success, viz., Psy- 
chology and Hygienic Laws. 

he beginning and end of all art is instruction, first 
gained, then imparted. The Elocutionist is the Artist 
Teacher, for be it in the classroom or upon the public 
platform, the Elocutionist stands pre-eminently as an in- 
structor in and an example of the most elaborate of arts. 
The skillful play upon the mental, moral, and physical 
natures, proving the Elocutionist beyond debate, without 
peer as a teacher. 

True, there are incomplete Elocutionists, who by their 
limited knowledge, lower the standard in the eyes of the 
public and cause a ban to be put upon our art, and the 
public in its mad rush fails of either patience or discrimi- 
nation. Elocution is not a whirlwind of declamatory dis- 
play, neither the sinious torture of Delsarte. Some one 
has said: “No art becomes respectable until its prin- 
ciples are acknowledged. Until they are methodized and 
housed in a philosophy — such art is a vagrant.” Tech- 
nical treatment of the art of Elocution was delayed, partly 
owing to the fact of its breadth of conception and in part 
to the hallucination of the unsophisticated that “ to speak 
a piece ” was the ultimatum. We rejoice that this view is 
now in as much disfavor with the public as with the Elo- 
cutionist. Delsarte said: ‘He only is an Elocutionist 
who first knows Elocution and then straightway forget- 
teth it.” “The time is at hand,” our late Moses True Brown 
would still whisper, “ when this vagrant art, Elocution, 
which has strayed away from her sisterhood of the Fine 
Arts, shail return to find its foundation laid deep in the 
recesses of the correlated sciences of our time, when all 
will be true worshipers at the shrine of Francois Delsarte 
and be imbued with the Science and Art of Expressive 
Man!” Platform jesters and vocal jugglers are incor- 
rectly termed Elocutionists. They are no more so than a 
modern cartoonist is a Raphael. Recitation is not the end 
of our art—it is merely a stepping stone to higher and 
better things. Study Elocution for general culture; for 
vocal development as demonstrated in practical conversa- 
tion; for health, grace, and power. 

“Children,” says Mr. Clarke in his paper on “ Elocu- 
tion and Psychology,’ are taught to read in an expression- 
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less manner for fear of being theatrical. The sing-song 
habit is thus acquired, and it is nigh impossible to over- 
come.” We find the greatest need for correct pose, poise, 
gesture, vocal culture, and expression during the period 
of acquisition. Teachers of this period or general div- 
ision of school life should have a knowledge of the beau- 
tiful in Literature and the control of the mode of ex- 
pressing such beauty. Here should come the demand 
from this Association for training in the Speech Arts of 
every grade teacher in our broad land. As soon as the 
pupil reaches the period of self-assertion — that critical 
time when he does not mold conduct upon authority with- 
out questioning the right of another to domineer — the 
need of a teacher well grounded as an Elocutionist is self 
apparent. 

How necessary the correctly modulated voice to 
speak to the inner consciousness of the pupil. How many 
head-and-heart-aches, how much rasping of nerves with 
its consequent irritability and stubbornness followed by 
mental depression is caused by an uncultured voice. Most 
teachers of the lower grades in Public Schools are women 
and much that is uncomplimentary has been said and 
written of the unpleasantness of the American voice. 
Harsh, high pitched tones wear out the good nature of a 
sensitive pupil. Shakespeare’s thought, “ Her voice was 
ever soft, gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman,” 
was penned for the benefit of our Art, and its influence 
is an inspiration. 

A well modulated voice is a sign of refined culture, 
but where is the average student teacher to secure a 
course in expression? Surely not after she has reached 
womanhood, and in a year or two at most. We must 
begin to educate our teachers in the kindergarten and 
such specific education must continue till the student 
in turn becomes a teacher. Student teachers should 
have a masterful course in Emotive Expression which 
is from the fundamental instruction of correct pose to 
the finished acting and reciting of gems of literature. 
Training must perforce begin early in life, and it is the 
positive duty of this Association to awaken every 
School Board and Superiritendent the country over to 
this pertinent need of our youth. 

The revival of college debate since 1896 has been a 
tremendous impetus for good reading, and it is growing 
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more and more in favor, until politicians have caught the 
spirit and by its charms sway the multitude. A convinc- 
ing orator is the one who can best present a truth, not 
necessarily the one whose brain is teeming with facts. 
Even errors in judgment are graciously overlooked and 
consigned to the forgotten past, if the speaker be power- 
ful. Secretary Carlisle’s address at the sound money con- 
vention in Memphis in 1895, together with his campaign 
tour of Kentucky arrested the tide of opinion so strongly 
set toward free coinage. While Senator Gray gave as 
his opinion that “ an able speech by a public man of stand- 
ing will always be an element in the political education 
of our American people that we cannot afford to lose,” 
for education is the bulwark of a Nation, the very means 
to its culture, power, and efficiency, and Elocution is the 
only commonly available art through which the masses of 
our great Commonwealth may and can be taught. And 
why an Elocutionist is so effective as a teacher of any 
subject is beacuse Art is but the return to Nature. 
Shakespeare’s definition of an Artist-Teacher is found in 
King Henry XIII., Act V., Scene II. Griffith’s speech 
concerning Cardinal Wolsey : 


“He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting — 
Yet in bestowing knowledge he was most princely.” 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: You will notice that the morning 
program is a full one, and that the papers will occupy 
practically all of the time. We pass, therefore, to the 
next paper, “ The Teaching of Elocution in the College,” 
by Miss Latham, of New York Teachers’ College. 


Miss AzuBAH LATHAM: When I was asked to speak 
on this subject today, of course I hesitated; but I am 
equally ignorant on all subjects; and it is a joy to speak 
on a subject that one knows one’s ignorance upon; be- 
cause there is always a chance of learning something 
from the discussion, and if you admit your ignorance at 
the start, that frees you from all moral responsibility. 
It happened at the New York State Elocutionists’ con- 
vention this subject came up in a very interesting and ex- 
citing form, and no opportunity was offered for discus- 
sion at that time; and ever since then I have been very 
eager to discuss it in my ignorance; so here I am. 
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Notwithstanding the satisfying progress that has 
been made in some of our colleges, notably in the West, 
in the Department of Elocution known as Oratory or pub- 
lic speaking,—progress in naturalness, clearness, and 
strength, meeting the needs of the young American for 
direct and simple utterance, and meeting them, too, by 
making him come part way,—I refer to the interest and 
enthusiasm aroused by the State and other oratorical 
contests, and prize debates ; notwithstanding the advance 
in the dramatic rendering of plays, especially in our 
women’s colleges; even regarding with encouragement 
the recent placing of English phonetics in the course of 
study in a few colleges,—the fact remains that the teach- 
ing of Elocution in the colleges in our country is ridic- 
ulously elementary, often superficial, coldly detached 1f 
not absolutely isolated from other subjects, from the in- 
terest and sympathy of the Faculty, from the real life 
and developments of the great student body. 

At the convention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists, in April, Mr. Tassin, lecturer in 
Elocution at Columbia, declared, in a cleverly written 
paper that met with applause and no adverse criticism, 
that there is — speaking every way but theoretically and 
ideally — no place for elocution in the college scheme — 
that for the most part students in college take elocution 
either because it is a snap course or because their people 
at home insist upon their attendance to make their voices 
better,—consequently they come without enthusiasm,— 
that the teaching of elocution succeeds oaly with the ex- 
ceptional student. 

Mr. Tassin accounts for this discouraging state of 
affairs by saying that the student isn’t caught young 
enough ; and he offered as the only solution the beginning 
with the fathers and mothers, creating a social demand 
for speech standards. 

Whether such discouraging state of affairs really exists 
is open to doubt. Not a college nor even some colleges - 
make the college. Perhaps there never was a time when 
elocution as we believe in it had a better chance of finding 
its rightful place in the college curriculum. Let us con- 
sider. 

Our colleges just now are in a remarkable state of 
interrogation, of readjustment. The old order has chang- 
ed and carried with it the old formal elocuation. The 
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new order, with its elective courses, its freedom, is show- 
ing that while it fits men and women better for certain 
definite professions and callings, it leaves them deplorably 
lacking in scholarship and culture. A better balance’ 
must be struck and the speech arts must find their place’ 
in helping to make that adjustment. 

The June number of The Atlantic Monthly contains: 
two remarkable articles relating to present college condi- 
tions, one by President Lowell of Harvard and the other’ 
by Abraham Flexner. President Lowell’s article is on’ 
“Competition in Colleges.” He points out the need of 
competition to arouse enthusiasm for scholarship, the lack’ 
of which is making the faculties of arts and philosophy 
uneasy. What was troubling Mr. Tassin is troubling: 
President Lowell,—the lack of enthusiasm; but the solu- 
tion offered strikes a different note. It is best given in’ 
the final paragraph of the article, which is far away from’ 
the writer’s logical attempt to argue for competition ; but 
shows his truer, intuitive solution of this problem. I 
will give the paragraph in full: 

“A young man wants to test himself on every side,. 
in strength, in quickness, in skill, in courage, in endur- 
ance; and he will go through much to prove his merit. 
He wants to test himself, provided he has faith that the 
test is true, and that the quality tried is one that works: 
for manliness; otherwise he will have none of i. Now, 
we have not convinced him that high scholarship is a 
manly thing worthy of his devotion, or that our examina- 
tions are faithful tests for intellectual power; and in so 
far as we have failed in this, we have come short of 
what we ought to do. Universities stand for the eternal 
. worth of thought, for the pre-eminence of the prophet 
and the seer; but, instead of being thrilled by the eager 
search for truth, our classes too often sit listless on the 
bench. It is not because the lecturer is dull, but be- 
cause the pupils do not prize the end enough to relish the 
drudgery required for skill in any great pursuit, or indeed 
in any sport. To make them see the greatness of that 
end, how fully it deserves the price that must be paid 
for it, how richly it rewards the man who may compete 
for it, we must learn — and herein lies the secret — we 
must learn the precious art of touching’ their imagina- 
tion.’ 

ae wisely that could be said of the art of elocu- 
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tion, as well as of scholarship in general. We have not 
convinced the students that speech arts are manly, worthy 
of devotion. We must learn to touch the imagination. 
So after all the problem is our own, and it can’t be taken 
back to the home, as Mr. Tassin suggests. It has to be 
solved by us in the college. 

The second article I mentioned, the one by Abraham 
Flexner, shows one road for us to travel, along with 
other college instructors. His article is on “ The Prob- 
lems of College Pedagogy,’ and shows the need of real, 
live, enthusiastic teaching in the colleges. The need of 
scientific and artistic teaching, as against the dead weight 
of academic pedantry. 

The teaching of elocution in our colleges needs for 
.its improvement definite ends and incentives for a larger 
body of students. It needs a better understanding on the 
part of college presidents and faculties of the function 
of speech in education. It needs organizing and a proper 
relating to other subjects. It needs real teachers, teachers 
with some skill in their art of elocution, with broader 
scholarship than most of us now possess, with definite 
knowledge of the principles of education, and with large 
common sense. 

Practically we must work for definite entrance re- 
quirements in speech. ‘That can best be done through 
oral English examinations. Oral requirements should be 
at least half of the English requirements. Until that is 
done, college elocution must remain elementary. 

We, ourselves, in order to make our demands felt, 
must swim a little with the academic current—not always 
against it. We need fair scholarship in language and 
literature and better technical training in general peda- 
gogy. We must stop thinking of ourselves as separate 
and apart. We must cultivate educational team spirit. 
Then, and only then, will ‘college presidents and faculties 
begin to sympathize and make room. Then shall we see 
clearly to work out our courses to meet the needs of 
present-day students. The place of elocution, the teach- 
ing of elocution in our colleges, is and is going to be 
largely what we make it. It should have a large place in 
the higher training of the mind as well as in practical 
speech, 

Let us stop quarreling, then, with lack of sympathy 
and understanding in our colleagues, with the indifference 
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of students, with the low speech standards of our time; 
let us not quarrel even with our own ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Let us study and work in humility and with en- 
thusiasm, glad to have a share in so vital and interesting 
a part of the great problem of education. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: There yet remains five minutes 
of this half hour for discussion. 


Miss LATHAM: I wish some of the men from those 
western colleges will tell us how that enthusiasm was 
aroused out there. It was only yesterday that I met a 
man from Beloit College on the street. I said to him, 
“What do you think about elocution in the college?” 
He proceeded to tell me about elocution in his own col- 
lege. He said out there the best men— men of best 
minds — take public speaking, and take it because they 
have the incentive of entering the contests — college with 
college, I suppose. Everybody takes it, and a man who 
succeeds in winning prizes in those contests is spoken of 
with the same enthusiasm that the Harvard and Yale 
captains of baseball and football teams are spoken of here 
in the East. He said that very often he has had a grad- 
uate in his college declare the most practical and helpful 


course that he had in the college was the course in public 
speaking, and that it helped him along wonderfully in 
life. In some of the other colleges we simply don’t know 
how it is done. Some of these men do know how it is 
done. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Statistics are worth something. 
Figures — oh, yes; they will lie, but they will also tell 
the truth. For the past twenty-five years and more I 
have been teaching college graduates. I have pretty well 
toward a hundred in my hands each year now. It has 
been a great joy to note the advance that our students 
show in the matter of instruction in good practical meth- 
ods. in speaking. The western colleges send us better 
trained men in the department of speaking than the east- 
ern colleges do. The men in a western college who are 
interested in public speaking, who are likely to enter the 
ministry or any profession where speaking is employed, 
have an opportunity to elect a course, at least, so that 
they can make a specialty of it. In Ann Arbor they have 
very thoroughly. organized departments. But in our 
eastern colleges, partly because of the large number, and 
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partly because of a certain prejudice, we have been slow 
in adopting a system of instruction which would enable 
the students to gain a practical working knowledge. A 
good deal of the work that | do, is done with college grad- 
uates, and is of a character that ought to have been done 
when they were in the high school, or before they got 
into the high school. They have to do some work that 
ought to have been done as boys, when they were eight 
years old. Why should a boy enter college without 
knowing how to breathe? Why should he have his 
articulation neglected, or his impediments of speech ig- 
nored, until he gets into college? I usually ask my stu- 
dents how many have had certain instruction, and I find 
a great majority of our colleges, as Miss Latham has 
said, are waking up. There is not only this state of 
interrogation, but there is a movement toward securing 
better and more extensive instruction. The best teachers 
obtainable are being secured. We owe it to the country 
to see that there is awakened an enthusiasm for the edu- 
cation of teachers who can fill these positions. Our 
normal schools must look these facts in the face; and 
every teacher in the high school ought to be so en rapport 
with this work of expression that it shall not be relegated 
to one department. Why should a class in history have 
a boy who mumbles English? Why should not the teacher 
there at once correct him? And why should not there 
be that esprit du corps in all departments that would 
secure these corrections ? 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: The five minutes has expired. 
I wish that Miss Latham’s question might be more fully 
answered. It might be a matter for wise consideration, 
the taking up of this paper in these group conferences at 
12 o'clock and talking about some of the points that are 
teally to the very great interest of the entire profession, 
and of vital importance to large numbers here. The next 
paper is by Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, of the University 
pe Michigan: “ The Making of Debaters.” Mr. True- 

lood. 


Mr. THomas C. Truestoop: (Reads paper, “ The 
Making of Debaters,” during the progress whereof the 
President called the time limit; but upon motion of Mr. 
Silvernail, an extension was granted, to permit of its 
conclusion. ) 
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Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Association: 
The marked revival of interest in public speaking in the 
American colleges during the last thirty years has been 
due principally to three causes: first, because instruction 
in the art has attained*greater perfection from the scien- 
tific standpoint ; second, because of the formation of inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic associations throughout the 
country for the discussion of public questions ; and third, 
because of the growing belief that effectiveness in public 
speaking which comes of judicious training is a business 
and social asset not to be despised. 

This interest which has led to a well defined depart- 
ment of education has caused a large proportion of our 
colleges and universities and many of the preparatory 
schools to introduce courses in public speaking into their 
curriculums. Let us inquire into the character of this 
training, the special opportunities offered for public work 
and the benefits to be derived by students. 

Most of the colleges and universities offer courses in 
public speaking along three lines: first, in elocution; 
second, in oratory; and third, in debating. The purpose 
of the first of these is to give polish in delivery, to de- 
velop the voice for purity, strength and flexibility; to 
develop good habits of breathing and tone production ; to 
correct localisms and provincialisms in English and ac- 
quaint the student with what may be called a universal 
English pronunciation ; to teach the elements of vocal ex- 
pression and develop reasonable skill in the interpretation 
of literature; to teach a few simple principles of gesture 
and give exercises for acquiring ease and freedom of 
bodily movements. 

The course in oratory is for more mature students and 
should naturally follow the course in elocution. It un- 
dertakes to acquaint the student with the qualities of a 
good oration, the methods of constructing a speech, the 
sources of power of the great orators, and most practical 
of all, gives opportunity for the presentation of original 
speeches in the class room. These speeches are care- 
fully criticised as to structure and style, and the student 
is given opportunity to rewrite and if necessary recon- 
struct his speeches before presenting them to the class. 
Many of the prize orations in our large universities are 
developed in this way. In many instances the bare skel- 
eton of the speech is first presented, and if it shows strong 
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qualities the student is urged to extend and develop it 
into an oration of sufficient length to be used in the public 
contests, 

In these speeches it is a good plan to employ both the 
extempore and the memoriter methods; at least half of 
them should be written and committed for the purpose 
of strengthening both the style and the memory. The 
other speeches should be as thoroughly prepared as to 
plan, and much writing should be done upon them, but 
only now and then should the mind be charged with im- 
portant paragraphs and propositions. The mere exer- 
cise of writing extends the vocabulary, strengthens the 
diction and style, and adds to the unity and coherence of 
the production. The speaker need not then be confined 
to a set form of words, but with the route of the speech 
thoroughly in mind he may give himself over to the feel- 
ing. and trust to the occasion for fitting words. The ex- 
pressive phrases and sentences, coined in the writing, 
will have so stamped themselves on the mind that with- 
out any conscious effort they will come to the lips in the 
delivery of the speech. 

But I am to speak particularly this morning of the 
third course suggested, the course in debating, which ! 
would reserve for those who have had istruction equiva- 
lent to that already referred to, for I believe that only 
advanced students who have had good training in English 
and some work in logic and economics can pursue it with 
reasonable profit. 

The aim of this course is to develop freedom of extem- 
porization, the ability to reason clearly and the power to 
meet on the spur of the moment the arguments of the 
opposition. The plan for a two-hour course is some- 
what as follows: <A text-book covering the principles of 
argumentation is used, and much of the theory is covered 
during the first month of the semester, before the debates 
begin. In the meantime a committee of the class co- 
operates with the instructor in selecting and stating the 
subjects for debate. These questions are submitted to 
the class for acceptance or rejection. It is rare that the 
full report of the committee is accepted, as the majority 
may decide to reject some questions and substitute others, 

The class, which should not exceed twenty-four, is 
divided into teams of three. Each team has six debates. 
during a semester, in three of which they debate the af- 
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firmative, and in three the negative of certain questions, 
and each member of the team is required to lead the af- 
firmative once. The time alloted debaters is seven min- 
utes, except the leader of the affirmative, who has six 
minutes for his first speech and a rebuttal speech of three 
minutes at the close. The members of the class not par- 
ticipating vote by ballot without consultation as to the 
merits of the debating. The decision is based on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the two teams. The last ten minutes 
of the hour are devoted either to minute speeches on the 
question by other members of the class or to criticisms 
by the instructor upon the arguments and the methods 
of the debaters. 

In some of the eastern universities not infrequently 
other instructors than the one in charge are associated 
with him in conducting the course, notably instructors 
in political science and sociology. In this case but little 
more than half the time may be occupied by the students. 
As this is a course for juniors and seniors, and often post- 
graduates, it is coming more and more to be regarded as 
unnecessary to combine the work of two or more depart- 
ments in a course in debating, certainly so if but one hour 
is to be given to the recitation. The hour is primarily 
for students and they should learn self reliance and inde- 
pendence in investigation, should learn by exercise how 
to sift evidence and show judgment in their statements. 

In preparation for these debates the members of a team 
work together in the library; the work of reading is ap- 
portioned and when the material has been examined, the 
members compare notes, plan their line of attack, and 
make out a brief for their side. The parts are then as- 
signed and each develops his portion of the debate; and 
as he comes into the class room he leaves at the desk of 
the instructor a carefully prepared brief of his speech. 
Whea his turn comes to speak he carries but a few brief 
notes to the platform and perhaps a book or two contain- 
ing authority or expert testimony to be quoted. In prep- 


aration students are urged to note the strongest points 
that may be brought against them and to frame answers 
to be used in refutation. This work is useful in 
many ways. It teaches one how to use books and to work 
up a case; to respect the opinions of others and to take. 
into account what may be said in opposition; to express 
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briefly and to the point his thoughts on a question and 
put them effectively on the platform. 

Systematic training in debating is now a part of the 
curriculum in many of our leading colleges and universi- 
ties. The courses occupy from two to three hours a week 
and in most institutions are given credit hour for hour 
with other collegiate courses, and’ if reports mean any- 
thing their value from the practical standpoint is very 
great. 

But very important in the making of debaters are the 
college contests in oratory and debate, which lead to simi- 
lar intercollegiate meetings. Contests in oratory began 
many years before the contests in debating. Interest in 
intercollegiate forensics began with the first Harvard- 
Yale debate in 1892. Two years later, though no league 
was formed, Harvard, Yale and Princeton entered into 
dual agreements by which each university was to debate 
the other two, of course on separate questions. Other 
colleges and universities in the East held joint debates 
with rival institutions, but not until recently have they 
been organized into triangular leagues, notably the Cor- 
nell-Columbia-Pennsylvania, the Brown-Dartmouth-Wil- 
liams, and the past year the Harvard-Yale-Princeton 
League. 

The West, which had led the East for nearly twenty 
years in the oratorical contests, did not lag behind in 
debating. The year following the first Yale-Harvard de- 
bate Michigan and Wisconsin met, and within three or 
four years the whole West was organized, even to the 
Pacific coast, where Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia began their joint debates. The first league to form 
was the Central Debating League, composed of the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Chicago, Minnesota and Northwest- 
ern. These universities debated in pairs in January, an‘ 
the winners of the semi-final contests came together in a 
final debate in April each year. After eight years as a 
quadrangular league a reorganization as a triangular 
league under the same name took place in April, 1906. 
Other similar leagues have been formed, the first of all 
the triangular league, organized by Mr. R. I. Fulton, be- 
tween the Ohio Wesleyan University, Western Reserve 
University and Oberlin College; also between the Uni- 
versities of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and a league of five 
universities composed of the Universities of Minnesota, 
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Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. There are other 
leagues South and West, but specific mention need not 
be made of them. Enough has been said to indicate the 
widespread interest in this form of public speaking. The 
progress in debating since 1892 has been more rapid than 
progress in any other line of educational work. 

Most of the triangular leagues are following a new and 
very ingenious plan of conducting their debates. I take 
as illustration the Central Debating League, because I 
know more about that than any other, and because it is a 
good type of the new arrangement. This league is now 
composed of Michigan, Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versities. Debating interests in each university are man- 
aged by a Debating Board consisting of five members of 
the faculty and four students. These boards select and 
properly state for discussion one question each and send 
them to a Graduate Council composed of an alumnus from 
each institution who resides in Chicago. The boards also 
send twenty nominations each for judges. The Graduate 
Council immediately sends out the three questions and full 
list of nominations for judges to the three universities. 
The several boards vote on the questions in the order of 
their preference and check the names of judges that are 
not acceptable. The Graduate Council then reports the 
choice of question and the list of judges, from whom three 
may be chosen for each debate. 

Under the new system but one question is used in the 
intercollegiate debates. Three contests occur on the same 
evening, one at each university. This necessitates two 
teams, an affirmative and a negative for each institution. 
The affirmative team stays at home and the negative visits 
one of the other universities. The arrangement this year 
in the Central League was as follows: 

Michigan, affirmative, versus Chicago, negative, at Ann 
Arbor. 

Chicago affirmative, versus Northwestern, at Chicago. 

Northwestern, affirmative, versus Michigan, at Ev- 
anston, 

By a slight adjustment the second year the negative 
teams have but to interchange their places of debating. 

The questions proposed by the university boards are of 
more than passing interest. They are usually public 
questions suggested by certain bills or discussions in Con- 
gress or some of the legislatures. Three or four of them 
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are as follows: “ Resolved, That a commission be given 
power to fix railroad rates.’’ “ Resolved, That a progres- 
sive inheritance tax should be levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” ‘“ Resolved, That corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce should be required to take out a 
Federal charter on such terms as Congress may by law 
prescribe.” And one of the questions proposed for next 
year is: “ Resolved, That a graduated income tax, uniform 
throughout the United States, with an exemption of in- 
comes below $5,000, should be levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; constitutionality conceded.” You see that these 
are public questions, many of them suggested by the 
President’s messages, and it is not infrequently the case 
that distinguished legislators attend these debates, either 
as judges or as unofficial spectators for the purpose of 
getting the arguments which students have spent months 
in working out. Ex-Secretary Shaw, of the United States 
Treasury, who sat as judge in a Central League debate 
on the subsidy question, said to me afterward, “I have 
gained more from this two-hour discussion than I could 
have gotten from weeks of reading.” And President 
Taft, who ten years ago sat as judge on a similar occa- 
sion, expressed himself in much the same vein. Ex-Sec- 
retary of State Day, now Justice Day of the Supreme 
Court, and the late Senator Davis, Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, were greatly interested 
in these public debates, and as loyal alumni of Michigan, 
furnished some unpublished, not to say secret, informa- 
tion regarding some of the public questions discussed. 

The triangular, one-question arrangements permits 
each institution to meet two of its rivals the same year 
and on the same evening. It gives a debate at home and 
one away from home. It requires but one system of pre- 
liminaries for the selection of debaters, and these on the 
subject chosen for the intercollegiate debate. It gives 
opportunity for the two debating teams at home to prac- 
tice against each other in preparation for the intercolle- 
giate events, and having the debates on the same night, 
it precludes the possibility of the exchange of briefs be- 
tween universities. 

The time alloted each debater is seventeen minutes,’ 
twelve minutes for his opening speech and five minutes 
for rebuttal in a second speech. The negative opens the 
rebuttal, giving the affirmative the parliamentary right to 
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close the debate in order to meet objections raised against 
the measure proposed. 

The method of judging debates in the West differs in 
one important respect from that used by. Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton. At the close of the debate, the three 
judges, without consultation, hand to the presiding 
officer their vote on the debate, signed and sealed. The 
judges take into account both the argument and the 
method and manner of presentation, and vote for the 
team which in their opinion has done the most 
effective debating. The presiding officer has _ but 
to open the ballots and announce which side has 
received the majority of votes. This is manifestly 
the more reasonable and practical plan and avoids 
a second debate by the consulting judges behind the 
scenes, in which a strong-minded judge may change one 
vote and thus decide the case as he wants it. It was 
once the pleasure of Mr. Fulton and myself to attend a 
Yale-Princeton debate at Princeton, over which ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland presided. After the discussion was over 
the judges were in consultation an hour and twenty min- 
utes, during which time the long-suffering ex-President 
was repeatedly prodded for a speech, but as stubbornly 
declined to say anything. - By the system used in the West 
no audience need be kept in suspense more than five min- 
utes at most, and each has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has done his duty as he conceived it. 

The method of selecting debaters varies at different 
institutions. Some select them by a series of class con- 
tests, others through departments, as at Yale and Illinois ; 
others through debating societies or unions, as at Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell and Wisconsin, or through so- 
cieties and departments, as at Michigan. To illustrate 
with our own methods again, where interest in debatnig 
sometimes calls out one hundred or more, the plan is as 
follows: All who try for the debating teams must enter 
through one of four literary societies, two in the College 
of Arts and two in the College of Law. The number of 
contestants in each society is reduced to three by a series 
of trials before judges of debate. Then come the two 
Inter-Department debates between the teams chosen from 
the Arts Department and those chosen from the Law De- 
partment. From each of these contests one team, with 
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Debaters are selected for their fitness without regard to 
the department from which they come or the side of the 
question they are upholding. 

Once selected, the men are placed in the hands of the 
Department of Oratory. The instructors divide them 
into two teams of suppcsedly equal strength, having re- 
gard for their views on the question, and whether or not 
they are eligible to speak at both places, for it is a rule in 
the Central League not to permit any stndent to appear 
twice against the same university in debate or oratory. 
One of these teams shall take the affirmative and the 
other the negative of the question for debate. Each term 
then prepares a full brief for its side, and when the in- 
structors have accepted it and divided it into three parts, 
the men are assigned their places and are required to 
bring in special briefs. Advice is given as to where to 
find material and as to the force and order of the argu- 
ments to be used. It becomes, then, critical, special work, 
a kind of seminary course on the subject in hand. 

The preparation having been completed, then come the 
practice debates. A few days before the intercollegiate 
contests the two teams are sent against each other in the 
severe work of giving and taking the hard blows of at- 
tack and defense. In this way the weak places are 
strengthened, new material is brought out from day to 
day, new methods of enforcing a thought or meeting an 
attack are discovered, until at the time of the final contests 
the men are familiar with the subject in all its details and 
often show surprising alertness and ability in the use of 
material, in so much that the instructors themselves are 
quite as much surprised as any other of the auditors. 

The value of such training to the young collegian can 
not be fully estimated. It teaches one clearness and force 
of oral presentation ; it teaches concentration of thought 
and expression; it teaches one to investigate, and to 
discriminate in the use of materials; it sharpens the wit, 
it increases mental power and gives opportunity to meas- 
ure strength with others; it compels one to acquire a 
great amount of useful knowledge and awakens respon- 
sibility for the character of one’s thought. 

Schools of logical disputation were common in ancient 
times. It was their purpose to test truth, expose error 
and diffuse knowledge. The school of Gamaliel devel- 
oped St. Paul; the school of Libanius, St. Chrysostom; 
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Amherst College, Henry Ward Beecher; three of the 
world’s greatest preachers. Training in such discussions 
today leads to success in professional life. Many young 
debaters who have achieved distinction and often honors, 
since the organization of intercollegiate debates, are 
already meeting with brilliant success in the professions, 
far outstripping their fellows who neglected the training ; 
for proof is already abundant that it takes the men who 
neglect this training from ten to fifteen years to arrive at 
the point of excellence which the trained debater possesses 
at the start of his professional life. 

An ancient writer, on being asked what boys ought to 
learn in school, answered, “ What they will have occa- 
sion to use when they become men.” Lord Chesterfield, 
in his advice to young men, said, “ Make it your business, 
your study and your pleasure to speak well,’ and Glad- 
stone declared that “ time so spent is an investment that 
pays a larger interest than any other.” It is the part of 
wisdom, then, for us to encourage this sort of intellectual 
exercise and make it an educational! force in this country, 
to establish courses in debating in all our colleges and 
schools of oratory and require strong work in them, and 
make them what, if rightly conducted, I think they ought 
to be, one of our most valuable educational agencies. 


(Applause. ) 


THE PresiDENT: The next paper upon the programme 
is that by Dr. Silas S. Neff, President of Neff College, of 
Philadelphia: “* Psychic Conception of Knowledge.” 


Mr. Siias F. Nerr: I suppose I ought to apologize 
for not having a paper; but it was absolutely impossible 
for me to write a paper, and I would feel very foolish 
reading one if I had it written; and I am not talking 
because I can talk better than I can write, or better than 
I can read, but simply because this is the only thing I 
can do. 

That term psychic that I have used in the title of my 
address is, of course, misleading. I mean by that, not 
mere knowledge of a subject, or not mere quantity of in- 
formation, but I suppose that I might say that I mean 
quality of knowledge. That is, I mean vividness, I mean 
complexity of association of ideas; and I didn’t know 
any other one to use but the word psychic. I thought of 
the word vital, vivid; and the last one I have been using 
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for.a month or two is psychic: I simply mean vividness 
of knowledge. Of course, the quality of vividness leads 
to a great many other qualities; but fundamentally the 
word vivid expresses it better than any other word. I 
mean, for instance, that a man’s idea of a reading desk 
should be as real to him when he is not looking at it, as 
it is when he is looking at it. I mean that he should have 
a psychic desk, a mental desk in his mind. Those of you 
who have studied psychology (and I suppose you all 
have), know that a great deal of thinking is what might 
be called substitutional. That is, a man in endeavoring, 
for instance, to picture some new object, say a barn or a 
rosebud, would not necessarily go to the trouble to form 
a definite picture of that particular rosebud, but simply 
refer to other pictures of rosebuds which he had in his 
brain and use them, so to speak, to stand for the one 
here under consideration. A great many people, for 
example, in looking at a new mountain, don’t see the 
mountain before them; they are thinking of some other 
mountain they saw before, and they immediately begin 
to talk about the other mountain. When they reach home, 
all they can say about it is, that the mountain reminded 
them of one they had seen before! Their method of 
study does not enable them to form a picture of the 
mountain before them. The result is that they are not 
adding to their stock of mental pictures; are not really 
becoming educated. 

A great many people read that way. They read a 
passage of poetry, and instead of endeavoring to form 
the special thought or conception or mental picture of 
that particular thought which the author is expressing, 
they simply revert to something they knew before, and 
compare it with what they are reading, without forming 
a new thought. In a great many cases that is all right. 
If I were to take up a newspaper and read the headlines, 
I would read them substitutionally ; because it requires a 
good deal of energy, a good deal of vitality, to form new 
pictures for every new set of words your mind happens 
to confront; and so you simply read the headline substi- 
tutionally and then determine, after you have done that, 
whether there is anything to follow that is worth reading. 
If there is not, you cast it aside. The substitutional habit, 
carried to a certain point, means mental decay — that a 
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man is living over again the same ideas and never gets 
anywhere, 

What is the matter with people in general, so far as 
elocution, music and oratory are concerned? Everybody 
that has given the subject any thought at all knows there 
is something very seriously wrong. When I began study- 
ing elocution a great many years ago, we were told some- 
thing to this effect: that the individual was ignorant of 
certain laws, principles, or rules of expression; that his 
voice was weak, uncultivated ; body was awkward, enun- 
ciation sluggish, his command of language imperfect, etc. 
If he hadn’t any facial expression we were told that it 
was due to the fact that the face did not respond to the 
ideas of the mind. One starting out on these assumptions 
would naturally be led to do certain things. If he as- 
sumed that there was a deficiency as to his knowledge of 
the laws of expression, he would study the laws of ex- 
pression. I remember we studied Delsarte and the laws 
of gesture, vocal expressions, emphasis, facial expres- 
sion. Is this the proper diagnosis of the situation? Be- 
fore I answer that question, let me make another state- 
ment. Whatever is done to remedy the condition that 
confronts us, namely, the fact that very few people can 
read, talk, sing — with expression, as we say — some 
such principle as this must guide us: that the natural or 
normal focus of the mind, of the attention, must not be 
upset ; the mind must not be thrown out of gear. 

The natural location for tHe attention of the mind is 
upon ideas — not upon gestures, not upon language, pro- 
nunciation, voice, facial expression. Why is that im- 
portant; why is it important that the attention be not 
shifted? Why should not the child, or dare not the child, 
be made self-conscious, for example, or voice-conscious, 
or hand-conscious, feet-conscious, or any old kind of 
consciousness except idea-consciousness? For this rea- 
son: the moment the attention is shifted from that point, 
the mind ceases to grow. The man ceases to be an orig- 
inal in his thinking the moment he has any kind of ab- 
normal consciousness. The only mind that grows is the 
mind that lives in and feeds upon ideas, 

If this is true, it puts teachers of elocution and oratory 
in a very peculiar position. How are we to cultivate the 
voice without making the individual know he has a voice? 
And that is what this thing means. It means that the 
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mian who is properly centered mentally doesn’t, in a strict 
sense of the term, know, during the act of speaking, that 
he has a voice; doesn’t know that he has a face; doesn't 
know that he has hands; doesn’t know he is using lan- 
guage; doesn't know he is pronouncing or enunciating. 
He is not conscious of it at the time. He is living in his 
ideas only, and letting all the rest of these things take 
care of thmeslves. 

But some one says: ‘* Well, isn’t it possible for a man 
to think of his ideas and give just a little attention to 
these other things? ” Well, now, if it were simply a 
question of two things — of thought and voice, for in- 
stance —then probably he could. I doubt very much 
whether he could even de that; but when we realize that 
man speaks not one language but two, or three, or four 
or five—that here is this physical body to be looked 
after, tones of the voice to be modulated, facmial expres- 
sion to be directed, pronunciation and enunciation to be 
cared for, we see that it is impossible to give attention to 
all of those and at the same time not neglect ideas. For- 
tunately it is not necessary to attend to these elements of 
the language. If a man’s ideas are in the proper condi- 
tion development will be cared for. Take a man whose 
ideas are five per cent. vivid; he is a natural man; he is 
thinking of what he is talking about. Those five per cent. 
vivid ideas will express themselves in a five per cent. 
compiexity of expression. They will manifest themselves 
in the face somewhat, probably, and in the tones of the 
voice somewhat, and in other parts of the body. We in 
listening might say, “* He is monotonous; he is not inter- 
esting; his voice is monotonous; he lacks facial expres- 
sion,’ and so on. | reply that these languages are not 
any more complex than they are because his ideas do not 
put these languages into operation to any greater extent 
than they do. If his voice is monotonous it is because 
his ideas are monotonous. If he has no facial expression 
it is because such idea as was in his mind at that moment 
could express itself without any facial expression. Nature 
is economical, nature does not work the face when there 
is no occasion for it. 

What is to be done? My teachers many years ago 
would have said: “Your voice is monotonous: practice 
vocal exercises, study the laws of vocal expression,” etc. 
But this is unscientific, becatise it shifts the attention. 
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The arresting of mind growth is the greatest harm that 
can come to man through this unfocusing of his atten- 
tion. But it produces another bad effect. The moment 
you move attention from ideas to any of these symbols, 
you have made the student unnatural. He may have a 
beautiful voice, but he has no expression: the voice is 
more complex than his face; and when you see that, 
the man is not natural. When a man is natural, these 
languages move together harmoniously; that is, if the 
voice is complex, the face is complex; if the gestures 
are complex, the voice is complex: in other words, they 
all corroborate one another. 
What is the other alternative? Here is a college pro- 
fessor, who is a very poor speaker. I remember many 
years ago hearing President Noah Porter, of Yale, speak ; 
and he was a very poor speaker. What was the trouble? 
Lack of knowledge? No. Lack of knowledge of any 
laws of expression? From my standpoint that would not 
be the answer; this would be the diagnosis I would 
make: his knowledge is adequate, but he doesn’t vividly 
see what he knows. He has a great deal of knowledge; 
but he doesn’t intensely and complexly feel what he 
knows. He has information, but not ideas. The great 
part of his thinking has been substitutional, and the rest 
of it has been relational, abstract. The vivid conception 
of knowledge he has never made an effort to cultivate. 
Thoughts can express themselves in book language: 
abstract thoughts, mere substitutional knowledge can 
express itself in a book; but psychic or vivid knowledge, 
when it reaches a certain degree of vividness, makes 
demands that are beyond the possibilities of book lan- 
guage and calls into use the language of human nature; 
that is, the language of tone, of sound, of form, of 
motion; and just as his psychic conception of knowl- 
edge increases in vividness these four or five languages 
respond to it and increase in corresponding complexity. 
Can this psychic conception of knowledge be culti- 
vated? Before I answer that question, let me illustrate 
it a little bit further. I referred to this desk a moment 
ago. The universe outside of the mind is made up 
of objects, and of relations between them. ‘The mind — 
the ideal mind —is made up of mental impressions of 
objects, and of relations between the mental impressions 
or thoughts. The material world outside, and the men- 
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tal world in man. The object of education is to enabie 
the mental world to correspond in vividness and reality 
to the material world. Here we have a desk and my 
mind, through the five or seven senses, endeavors to 
photograph the desk— form by apperception a picture 
of it; and if I am properly educated I photograph the 
entire desk. Not simply a part of it—I photograph 
the whole object, not simply one phase of it. 

Almost any object is composed of a great many ele- 
ments. For instance, you have shape or form, size and 
dimension, distance from one part to another; color, 
weight and resistance and (taps desk) sound, odor, taste, 
temperature, light and shade, perspective, and so on. 
We will say twenty elements. Now, how many of those 
elements do you suppose Ex-president Porter took into 
his brain when he observed anything? What percentage? 
Well, I didn’t test him; but I have tested a great many 
other people; and the average man takes in about 5%. 
The average man’s mind is about 5% psychic, if you 
will let me use that term; that is, about 5% vivid. I 
suspect that Noah Porter’s brain was of this character: 
from a standpoint of scholarship, 95%; from the stand- 
point of quality of ideas, 5%. 

And the vagueness of his ideas was responsible for 
the fact that he could not talk. The vagueness and lack 
of complexity of his ideas was responsible for his mo- 
notonous voice. It will say something about that in a 
moment. The fact that he hadn’t any facial expression, 
of that he had one face for everything, was due to the 
fact that his ideas didn’t need facial expression with 
which to express themselves. In regard to that matter 
of the voice training, some people are blessed with finer 
instruments than others. And the question as to how 
you can improve the instrument without infringing upon 
this principle I have laid down, without dislocating a 
man’s attention, without making him voice-conscious — 
I am sorry that I have not time to go into that. 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: The hour has expired; but I 
am sure that Mr. Neff has some other ideas that he 
would be very happy to present to us; and I am sure 
that we would be glad to receive them. It is your can- 
vention; I am at your service. What is your pleasure? 

Mrs. IrviNG: I move that Mr. Neff have ten min- 
utes to finish his address. (Carried.) 
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Mr. Nerf: I was going to say, just carrying out 
this illustration in connection with President Porter, that 
the lack of complexity in his voice was due to lack of . 
complexity of his ideas. In talking about the mountain, 
for example, he didn’t hear the waterfall: he remem- 
bered there was one there; he remembered it substitu- 
tionally; but he didn’t hear the water fall over the 
rocks. There was no effect of the sound of waterfall 
in his voice, face, or language. If he had the sound of 
the waterfall in his idea of the mountain, then you would 
hear the sound of the waterfall symbolized in his voice 
and in his language, and so on, all through the category. 
Instead of teaching expression, it is a question therefore 
of teaching something else — I don’t know what you are 
going to call it. I call it mental development; I call it 
mind training. Schools and colleges are not teaching 
this kind of mind development; they are giving informa- 
tion; and you can pack information in your mind with- 
out developing the power of conception. You do it by 
substitutional thinking. That is the reason that ordinary 
study does not produce orators, poets, musicians, artists. 
There are many exceptions; there are many students 
who do not cram; there are students in colleges and 
everywhere who study properly; but the great mass of 
them study substitutionally and the more they study 
the worse they speak; the more they study the worse 
they sing; the more they study the weaker they are 
in all the higher forms of art, of self-expression. 

Now, just one other phase. I just came from a teach- 
ers’ association in Pennsylvania; and on their program 
there were seven subjects, headed like this: ‘Pressing 
Needs in the Kindergarten;” “Pressing Needs of the 
High School ;” ‘Pressing Needs of the College,” of the 
Normal School, and so on; and what do you think was 
the burden that made up those pressing needs? Every 
one of them goes back to this thing I am talking about. 

There was something said here about how to arouse 
enthusiasm for this work. Do you know what makes 
enthusiasm? Complexity of ideas makes enthusiasm. 
A man with a substitutional mind has no enthusiasm in 
him to be enthusiastic with. The only way to build up 
enthusiasm is to build up the vivid mind; because the 
vibration of vivid ideas is of the very essence of enthusi- 
asm. 
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This matter of the cultivation of the power of con- 
ception, of vivid imagination, must be taken hold of sys- 
tematically by elocution teachers if they are to meet the 
demands that the present day lays upon them, if they 
are to fit into the great movement that is welling up all 
over the world to- day, socially and in every other direc- 
tion. We must give up this expression idea. Ideas ex- 
pres themselves just as everything in nature does. The 
difficulty is not in the expression: it is in the fact that 
there is nothing more there to express. The thing that 
you want to be expressed is not there. If we plant our- 
selves thus we will stand in the van of the greatest 
reform in education that the world has ever seen. 

Now, as to the matter of voice — just as this psychic 
or vivid mind’ grows and the man expresses himself 
through his voice and his language, the 'anguages re- 
spond to it gradually: not all at once, but gradually; 
and each man has the voice that fits him; each man has 
the face that fits him; each man has the language that 
fits him. 

You may say of a certain individual: “I don't like his 
style.” That is not the question, whether you like his 
style or not: the question is, whether he is true to him- 
self; and the question is, whether there are enough 
other people that like his style to make it worth his while 
living. There is no man on earth whom everybody 
admires. We gather to ourselves our own. 

Teachers of music, elocution, oratory, all teachers want 
to feel that we are helping along the great cause of civil- 
ization. To do so their work must touch life at every 
point of its existence. The teacher in the public schools 
should be able to say to the pupil in history: “Every 
fact that you are taking into your mind to-day is going 
to add to your length of life; is going to make you more 
attractive; is going to improve your voice; make you 
more graceful; more healthy; improve your command 
of language, your conversation, your elocution, your 
music; increase your social power; your power in sales- 
manship, in business; is going to increase your power 
as a teacher, going to make you happier, going to help 
you build up within your brain a world of mind, a king- 
dom of heaven, to which you can retire when everything 
in the outside and material world goes differently from 
what you would like it to do: every fact, every idea 
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that you take in from this history is going to make you 
more moral and more religious. In other words, there 
is not a single part of your life —if you take that his- 
toric fact in properly; that is, if you take in the whole 
fact, there will not be a single part of your life which 
will not be improved by it. And this is true of all knowl- 
edge. 
Thank you very much! (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I should like the attention of 
every one in the room for just a moment, before any 
one retires. What I shall say now may be repeated in 
part, possibly less or more forcibly, this evening, when the 
larger audience is here. 

The Association is not run by breath alone. It must 
have as much of the long green and of the rattling white, 
and gold, as possible. There are loyal hearts and true 
in the Association not able to be here this year to enjoy 
this magnificent program, that have sent their dues. 
Associate members that have sent in their dues; new 
members who have sent in their membership fee; not 
able to be here this year; but were willing to contribute 
to the support of The National Association of Speech 
Arts. There are some who are here who may desire to 
be with us in more than simply spirit and breath and 
presence during the coming year, increasing your interest 
in this work, associating yourselves with this organization 
by becoming active or associate members. The difference 
between an active member and an associate member is 
partly a difference in membership fee; but particularly 
a difference in qualification for said membership. We 
urge upon you to associate yourselves with us as mem- 
bers, either active or associate. 

Those of you who can possibly come in as active, come 
as active members; those who desire and are not prepared 
to associate yourselves with us as active members, may 
I plead with you to help support this movement, to help 
support this great educational work? 

As has been said, our hour on “Methods of Teaching” 
has been unfortunately disarranged this year. We have 
had most excellent hours in our two days that have 
passed under the head of graded conferences — the teach- 
ers in the colleges, high schools and public schools and 
normal schools associating themselves together on one 
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side; and the readers and those specially interested in 
preparing pupils for the public platform, associating 
themselves together in a group on the other side of the 
room. If there is no business matter to consider we will 
adjourn to these group conferences. 


Mrs. Irvinc: Is it possible to have a part of that 


time for the discussion from the floor of these magnifi- 
cent papers and addresses we have had this morning? 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: The convention is yours; I shall 
be glad to put any motion. 


Mrs. Irvinc: I move that a half-hour be devoted to 
the discussion of the papers and addresses of this morn- 
ing. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: We will begin this discussion as 
soon as one other matter is disposed of that should come 
before us this morning, because of the fear of lack of 
time to-morrow morning for such work; and that is, 
the announcement of names (by the Secretary of our 
Association) of our members unable to be present, or the 
reading of letters or messages that may have come bring- 
ing greetings to us from them. I will call upon Sec- 
retary Williams to report. 


Secretary Georce C. WiLLIAMS: On account of the 
pressure of time when there are so many other things I 
know you are eager to get to, I will not read any of the 
numerous letters which have been sent to us (unless you 
so desire), bearing greetings to the Association and re- 
grets at inability to be present. .However, I will read the 
names of those from whom such greetings have been re- 
ceived — who have so often said that they are with us in 
spirit if not in person. (Reads list.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I may say that I have read most 
of these letters myself; large numbers have come to me 
personally, some of them to. me as your executiv officer ; 
and they are all most cordial and full of sincere regret. 
I take the liberty of limiting the discussion to four min- 
ute speeches. These papers are open to you. First, the 
paper of Miss Grace Makepeace, on “The Artist-Teacher 
and His Influence.” 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would like to express a word of 
appreciation of Miss Makepeace’s beautiful paper. It 
was very thoughtful, graceful, intelligent, and very sug- 
gestive. I would like to ask a question in regard to 
Professor Trueblood’s address, and would like to say 
a few words in regard to the remarks of Mr. Neff. 

Mr. Trueblood has given us a superb, rapid outline 
of the work which we all wish he could have filled in. 
in detail. I wish to ask that in the course of the discus- 
sion Mr. Trueblood will give us some definite suggestion 
in regard to one point; that is, in regard to the handling 
of the “question”—the way of going at the question. 
He has given us a good deal of the modus operandi of 
carrying on the debate; but, having taken a question, 
what is the method best calculated to treat it satisfac- 
torily? In regard to the preparation for the debating, 
and especially in the debate itself; and my suggestion 
is prompted by the splendid address that Professor True- 
blood gave us at Toledo in regard to the best method 
of preparing and delivering a prize oration. I wish he 
would devote his attention to the question itself. The 
handling of the question; the preparation and presen- 
tation. 

In regard to Mr. Neff’s address, we all appreciate Mr. 
Neff’s enthusiasm. We are all sympathetic with Mr. 
Neff’s purpose in trying to do away with a whole lot 
of rigmarole and rubbish, mere technique, especially 
teaching by artificial methods; but I found myself lis- 
ening rather unresponsively. Is there not a danger of 
swinging to the other extreme? “Go to, now!” Mr. Neff 
seems to say, “qualify yourself. Go to, now; you are 
in a complicated way, master your mental concept, and 
all these things will take care of themselves.” No. A 
baby can not dress himself; not at first. You may as 
well say: “Here! all you have to do is to sit down at 
that piano and just make up your mind that the divine 
afflatus is on you and there is no reason why you can 
not play that piano; and this pedal—you have got 
enough music in your souls and you can hand!e this 
pedal to the queen’s taste.” You know the interview 
between Hamlet and Guildenstern. 


“Hamlet. * * * Will you play upon this pipe? 
“Guild. My lord, I cannot. 
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“Ham. I pray you. 

“Guild. Believe me, I cannot. 

“Ham. 1 do beseech you. 

“Guild. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

“Ham. ‘Tis as easy as lying; govern these ventages with 
your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and 
it will discourse most eloquent music. Look you these are 
the stops.” 


But Guildenstern could not command these stops. 
Why? Because he had not mastered the technique of that 
little instrument. And yet playing that little pipe was 
an infinitely simple thing compared with commaading 
that complicated instrument — the human voice. 

I contend there must be exactly what Mr. Neff seems 
to depreciate — technical skill; there must be vocal cul- 
ture, physical culture, and training in voice production and 
voice development ; there must be a fundamental training 
in the matter of gesture; and by and by a man gets a 
message in his soul and a concept in his mind and then, 
having had his physical machinery disciplined, he can 
express that in emotion and, after a while, become uncon- 
scious of the technique; but I maintain that to poohpooh 
the whole matter of technical training in elocution is far 
wide of the mark. I don’t believe Mr. Neff intends to 
go as far as he seemed to. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: As Mr. Trueblood was first 
addressed, will Mr. Trueblood answer the interrogation? 


“ Mr. Truesioop: In working up intercollegiate de- 
bates we seldom or never get a debater on our debating 
teams who has not been through the classes in argumen- 
tation and debating. Perhaps one or two out of 175 
debaters that we have had, all told, have been able to 
get on a team who have never been through the courses 
in argumentation. It is so rare that we expect con- 
stantly that men who have had experience in the debat- 
ing classes and in the trial debates of the year before, 
are the men who are most likely to make the teams; and 
I am glad to say that the debating teams that have been 
selected from time to time, have been selected by faculty 
representatives, faculty juries, and not by the department 
of oratory, although sometimes I should like very much 

to be on the jury; but we have delegated that matter to 

the people outside of our own department, for fear of 
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favoritism. We don't always get the men we want; 
but we develop other men that are given to us. 

Of the 12 men who were in our final debate this year 
and who worked down to the 6 men who represented us in 
the intercollegiate debates, 10 of the men were in prev- 
ious contests the year before, in what we call our Cup 
Debate, in which the younger men, the inexperienced men, 
are permitted to enter. No man who has been an honor 
man in the university is permitted to enter; so that de- 
velops the new material. 

In preparing a debate, the department of oratory, with 
the assistants in the library and some of the men in the 
department of economics (or whatever department is 
touched most vitally by the question under consideration) 
get out an extended bibliography of the subject. They 
go through the library thoroughly and find every article 
that they know anything about that relates to that ques- 
tion. ‘They put down exact references for the debaters, 
who go to the library and make another study of the 
question. Their knowledge of the working up of a case 
which they gotten in the course in argumentation teaches 
them how to construct a brief. Then they work out the 
brief according to the plans that have been suggested in 
the books of brief-making and in the books on argumen- 
tation, until they get a brief that is in good logical order. 
A brief, as you know, is composed of propositions, and 
not simply an outline. By reading a brief you can get’ 
the gist of a man’s argument, his main propositions, his 
subordinate propositions, and the instances that he cites. 
If a brief is not satisfactory, suggestions are made and 
it is sent back for repairs, occasionally three or four 
times before it is satisfactory to the department. Then 
we divide the brief into three parts, as nearly equal as 
we can, and the final assignment of parts to the inter- 
collegiate team is made. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: As some question was directed 
to Mr. Neff, may we ask Mr. Neff to reply to the query? 


Mr. NerF: Mr. Silvernail’s illustration — child can 
not dress itself at first — is not a parallel case. The child 
can not dress itself; but it can cry. It can smile. And 
just as the child’s conceptual knowledge expands, just as 
its psychic knowledge increases, its expression improves ; 
that is, the child of three does not cry, nor does not 
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talk, nor does not laugh exactly as it did a year before. 
The dressing is a most mechanical thing, that has to be 
learned: that is not a parallel case; although the con- 
ceptual power, of course, does greatly improve the child’s 
power to dress itself. 

Speaking comes under the same head as crying, laugh- 
ing and all that. The language part — the pronunciation 
and grammar — is mechanical and has to be learned. 
The best way to learn it, however, is not from a text- 
book, as most teachers ordinarily teach it; but the best 
way to learn grammar is to be brought up with people 
who talk good grammar. Suppose you have a man forty 
years old who does not speak good grammar and mis- 
pronounces his words; the question that confronts you 
is, as to whether you are going to make the man self- 
conscious or let him remain as he was. If you make 
him self-conscious, you arrest his mind-growth. But 
that particular point of pronunciation and grammar comes 
under a different head, that of voice-culture, facial ex- 
pression, and gesture. A man’s pronunciation or gram- 
mar is not changed, no matter how vivid his ideas be- 
come: that has to be taught. In the case of an older 
person it is a question as to whether you can afford to 
do it. Of course, with a very bad pronunciation, prob- 
ably it would be the less of two evils. But grammar 
and pronunciation are’ not the languages of human na- 
ture. Enunciation, on the other hand, and ordinary 
facial expression and gesture are all natural languages 
and don’t need to be taught, by text-books, if you adopt 
a system of mental development. If you do not, then 
you have to take your choice. You have to do one or 
the other. It has either got to be external technique, 
or mental development. If you take both as they are 
and attempt to work them up into a certain condition 
of oral expression, 90% of them will have to have tech- 
nical diet. On the other hand, if you give them a course 
of psychic development and let them come along just 
as in childhood; in other words, if you take that psychic 
development where it left off at ten years of age 
(somewhere around in there) and put the man of forty 
back to where he was at ten, and grow him up instead 
of teaching him in the technique of expression and give 
him the privilege and opportunity of expressing himself, 
then you will find that so far as it is possible for him 
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to become artistic and remain natural, he will remain so. 

The piano illustration is not a parallel with the voice. 
The man’s voice changes, as his mind changes; that is, 
as he uses his voice, of course the voice is cultivatec. 
The true voice culture is that which the voice receives 
in natural expression; and if the conceptual mind is 
developed, and the man is given opportunity to express, 
the voice will respond to him as far as his particular voice 
can. I do not mean to say that every voice’ will become 
a magnificent voice, nor that every man will become 
ideally graceful; because that goes back through genera- 
tions; and a certain, particular man can only reach a 
certain particular stage of artistic power and his own 
certain degree of voice power and certain everything else 
along that line; and if you push him beyond that, you 
make him unnatural. 

Mr. Fuvron: I have noticed you rarely get a dis- 
cussion of the first paper because the last paper is the 
one on our minds. There is no time to discuss all three 
of the papers; but there is a point which I wish to raise 
in the last paper. Mr. Neff always gives us a strong, 
thoughtful speech, always in the line of our own thinking 
and of our own methods, and he has given us to-day 
one of his strongest; but there is a danger here which 
I wish to point out: in the extreme view which he takes 
he is likely to lose his influence with thoughtful educators 
and be ranked in the class of the fanatic, rather than 
in the class of the reformer. The strongest thing that 
Mr. Neff said in his paper to-day was this: when the 
man has the thought, has the emotion and all that, to 
express, he will express it just so far as his vocal and 
actional ability will allow him. It is just exactly at that 
point that we teachers of expression must supplement 
general education and help the student to secure greater 
power than he has. 

I don’t believe, for one moment, that President Porter, 
looking at that stand, would have seen any less than the 
speaker pointed out to us to-day. I have no belief what- 
ever that he would see this beautiful piece of scenery 
by the murmuring brook, and not hear the song of the 
brook. It is too much to say that he is not eloquent in 
his speech because he didn’t hear the song of the brook. 
And when the speaker attempted to affirm that, he went 
too far. President Porter would hear the sound of the 
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brook; he would see as much as has been pointed out to 
us to-day; but there are other reasons why he was not 
a good speaker. His vocal ability, his trend of thought, 
are so disciplined in another direction that they did 
not operate well in expression. 

Knowing is not all that is necessary for speaking. 
Knowing is essential. It is true that the elocution is 
wrong, when it attempts to make you express that which 
has not already been acquired in the mind, and Mr. Neff 
brings a strong presentation against that sort of thing; 
but we must start with that point where the man’s ability 
to speak is deficient, and help to give him that ability. 
We develop that ability partly through psychological 
methods such as you advocate, partly through the tech- 
nical giving of an acquired concept, and largely through 
the analytic methods of the philosophy of expression. 
There is not a successful teacher of interpretation who 
does not constantly point out all the pictures you have 
described; in fact the success of teaching depends abso- 
lutely upon so stimulating the inventive power of the 
student that he mentally composes the picture himself and 
technically gives it out to others. The psychic part of 
education is a very necessary part. (Speaker called down 
on time limit’s expiring.) (Applause. ) 

Miss Vickers: Is it not so, that out of every attempt 
to express the truth that growth is attained ; out of every 


effort to express has grown a higher conception of truth 
itself ? 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: A question has been asked, 
which with others may be answered by Mr. Neff a little 
later. Are there any other discussions of these papers? 


Mr. Bassitt: May I ask Professor Trueblood if he 
thinks that a class of 300 in public speaking, having 
150 one-minute speeches one night during the week, can 
accomplish very much practical work? He spoke in the 
paper of one-minute speeches. I know of a class where 
there are 300 men; and the work consists in getting the 
men on their feet for one minute and taking 150 in an 
evening. Really, I can not see the advantage of it; 
I would like to hear his opinion. 

Mr. TrurBLoop: I certainly do not believe in that 
kind of work. What I suggested was, that after the 
class debate was over, the last ten or twelve minutes of 
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the hour might be devoted to minute speeches by the 
other members of the class: only ten or a dozen at most, 
probably about eight or ten single speeches, in which 
they could express themselves pointedly, making a good 
argument in one minute. It teaches them to say things 
to the point and stop when they reach that point. Round 
up a good point in one minute. Much may be done ia 
a minute argument; and it teaches them definiteness and 
directness of speaking. I think the institution of learn- 
ing that would put 150 people in one class for any 
teacher of oratory to teach, has no conception of the 
pedagogy of to-day. I know when J first went to the 
University of Michigan, the classes there were very 
large; and I had no help. Now we have three or four 
hundred students; but we have several persons in the 
department to take charge of them. Our classes on the 
average are not over 30; many of them not over 15; and 
we have enough help to take care of that number of 
students. | think it is all wrong to undertake to get 
much out of a class of 150 once a week in an hour and 
a half. There are some general exercises and general 
criticisms that can be given; but such a class ought to 
be divided up into. five sections, at least, in order to get 
reasonably good work out of it. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: If we close on time, we have 
four minutes for Mr. Neff to reply to the questions and 
discussions of his paper. 


Mr. Truesioop: May I ask him a question, also? 
Perhaps he can answer the question already asked, in 
less than four minutes. How would it be possible for 
the great pianist to get his technique; and why isn’t 
it possible for the great public speaker to get technique 
and get it in a more rapid way than in the way he 
suggested ? 


Mr. Nerr: In regard to the first question, Mr. Ful- 
ton, I made the statement something to this effect: that 
which is in your mind, or mine, at a particular mo- 
ment, expresses itself. The teacher listens to it (sup- 
pose it is reading), and he is not satisfied; now what 
does he do? Well, as you say, and as we all know, he 
tries to get him to understand it better, probably, to see 
if he understands what he was talking about; then he 
reads it again and reads it better. That is not teaching 
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expression. My contention is, that we are on a false 
basis; because we call the thing by a wrong name. If 
we try to have him see the pictures more vividly, we are 
developing his mind: we are not teaching him expres- 
sion. The expression is inherent in those added pictures, 
in that added vividness, and in that added clearness. 

Of course, you know that we are absolutely in a false 
light to the educational world in talking about expres- 
sion. Expression universally is a spontaneous thing in 
nature: you can't teach expression; and the moment 
you talk about it— many educators being conscious of 
belief in themselves that it can not be done — why, they 
are up in the air, so to speak. That is what I mean; 
and so we should call things by the right names. The 
point of the thought was this: whereas instead of the 
teacher getting expression, coming in to help this fellow 
out where he fell short —this teacher of mind-training 
there comes in and helps him out: in other words, gives 
him more to express. I believe that every man, woman 
and child expresses what is in the mind at that moment 
perfectly. I don’t believe there was ever a mistake made 
in expression in the world; don’t think it is possible; 
that is, to me, this thought-expression is true to what was 
in the mind at that moment. If you say the man did 
not emphasize the right word, gave a wrong inflection, 
emphasized a wrong word; because he had a wrong 
thought or no thought: he gave the wrong inflection be- 
cause he had wrong ideas of the thing and the weakness 
was not in the expression but in the conception. That 
is what I mean. 


As to the second point, in regard to that matter of 
Noah Porter’s seeing, if you will take a test of that I 
think you will change your mind. I have tested hundreds 
and hundreds of people as to that particular point. Let 
any man come in — of course, after my calling attention 
to this category, you would be wise to it; you would 
begin to think; but take an object like that (indicating) 
and ask the first man you meet to tell you all he can 
see there; and if he goes beyond 5% or 10% —you 
‘might strike one who would suggest 8% or 10%, and 
you will find they will not go over 5% or 10%. I will 
venture that not one man in fifty would mention the 
sound of that desk; or the temperature of it; and so 
you go right through — perspective, etc.; and you will 
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find, I think, what I have said is true; because I have 
tested it. 


In regard to this lady’s question, I think I stated that 
one of the best forms of mental development is that 
which the mind receives in using itself, or in being used, 
in expression; and that must never be omitted; be- 
cause there are certain phases of mental development, 
and that is where our work, I think, has one of its 
strongest elements of strength—that which a man re- 
eeives in extemporaneous speaking. A man standing 
before an audience and talking extemporaneously is using 
his entire mind, and practically his entire body; so that 
that is extremely important. 

In regard to that matter of the extreme position that 
I presented: I can not answer that question without 
seeming to be just a little bit egotistic; but I'll risk it. 

About twenty-five years ago I was teaching — taught 
voice culture, gesture and pronunciation and enunciation 
and all the rest of it and fits into it absolutely; one day 
this idea of picturing came to my mind in a class. I 
wish I could tell you a little more about it; but probably 
you have had the same experience. It was ten years after 
that before it began to dawn upon my mind that expres- 
sion is a spontaneous thing; that it is an effect that takes 
care of itself; that whatever ideas the poets may tell us, 
life everywhere is self-expressive: it was probably ten 
years after that before that idea began to dawn upon 
me; and it was probably five years after that before | 
got this idea of expression out of my system. That is 
the egotism I referred to. It took me a long time to get 
it out. I claim it was an absolutely false principle, false 
idea, and I don’t expect to live for that. There are two 
things I would like to do: I would like to convince you 
that the hope of this whole thing is in mind development, 
first; and, secondly, in getting out of your literature 
and out of our talk that idea that we teach expression — 
and plant ourselves on an educational basis — go out be- 
fore the world and say to all educators: “You men are 
not half educating the people. That is the reason they 
can’t speak. They don’t need to be taught elocution in 
the old sense; don’t need to be taught gesture and voice 
culture in the old sense.’’ The voice must be cultivated ; 
I believe in voice culture just as much as any man does; 
it is simply a question of how to get it; I believe in 
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the cultivation of the face, and of the whole body; but 
it must come through the action of the growing mind 
and the voice and the face: in my judgment it can not 
come in any other way. 


Mr. HumpHrey: May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion ? 

THE PRESIDENT: With the consent of the convention. 

( Carried. ) 


Mr. Humpurey: I believe that Mr. Neff is everlast- 
ingly and absolutely right; but I wonder if Mr. Neff 
would acknowledge that the surgeon has use of the knife? 
I wonder if he would acknowledge that we as teachers 
of expression — from his standpoint — in a case of ab- 
normality, should use the technical means, or the sur- 
geon’s knife? 

Mr, Nerr: What kind of abnormality do you have 
in mind? 

Mr. Humpurey: Bad voice — throaty voice. 

Mr. NEFF: You will have to be very specific there ; 
because there is a great host of abnormal vocal condi- 
tions that this mental development will remedy; but if 
you had a case like this, as we had a man, one of whose 
vocal chords was shorter than the other and he talked 
like a woman with a fishmonger’s voice —no kind of 
development would help him: we simply had to let him 
alone. You will have to make your case specific; be- 
cause I can not answer a general question. 

Take this case, maybe this will help you: take the 
matter of tone placing. I think that is one of the most 
logical positions to take, the matter of tone placing in 
music. Here is a strange thing, that weakness in the 
conception reflects at once, as has already been said 
three or four times, weakness in some place of thesé 
three or four languages. If there is a certain kind of 
weakness in the conception that throws the voice back 
in the throat, there is a certain different kind which 
expresses itself in a voice played back in the throat. 
The music teachers, of course, aim to remedy that, not 
having a system, or any particular system, of mental 
training, probably not seeing the psychological relation 
thereto; yet try to remedy by vocal exercises, but that is 
not the ideal way. 
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Mr. TRUEBLOOD: If it takes five minutes to do it one 
way and five years the other way, why take the five 
years? 

Mr. Nerr: It would take him five years to go 
through the mental development; then he is so far be- 
hind, that you couldn’t do it in five minutes. In the 
second place, it is am extremely serious thing, as I see 
it to-day, to say anything to a man that will make him 
conscious of his voice. I don’t believe a man should 
‘know he has a voice. 


Mr. BarBour: May | ask the speaker if I was wrong? 
In a seminary where I taught there was a man with a 
voice like this (indicating). He was a good fellow, 
and wanted to be successful in the ministry; but the 
quality of his voice was like that. , I looked down his 
throat and I couldn’t see his uvula. I said to the man: 
“What you want to do is to get your tongue down; 
depress it, curve it; see if you can’t open your throat.” 
He couldn't do it. After three months he came to me 
and said: “I think I can do it” (the voice so.) “I am 
making progress.” I want to know if I was wrong. 


Mr. Nerr: I wouldn't have done it that way; f 
would have done it another way. When you do it my 
way — you are probably not sufficiently fanatical as to 
the danger of dislocating the man’s attention. I think, 
in other words, I could not conscientiously upset a man’s 
attention and make him unnatural, even for the: sake of 
changing his voice; but I don’t need to do it, because | 
can do it another way. 


THE PRESIDENT: I received, a moment ago, a tele- 
gram of greeting from Mrs. G. J. Frankel, of St. Louis, 
extending her greetings and cordial good fellowship to 
the convention. We are adjourned. 
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Friday, July 2, 1909 


MORNING SESSION — 9 O'CLOCK. 


Mr. Barsour: I have been asked to preside for a 
few moments in the absence of our President; there- 
fore, I shall call the convention to order and introduce 
the first speaker of the morning, Mr. J. Woodman Bab- 
bitt, who will present a paper entitled “What Makes for 
Success in a Public Speaker or Reader.” Mr. Babbitt. 

J. WoopMAN Bassitt: Addressing myself first to our 
Association because we must deal with those who hope 
for success on the public platform, it may be well to re- 
mind ourselves that we are an important factor in the 
success or failure, as teachers, of those whom we send 
out into the world of affairs. 

Training for public speaking in the past has led the 
philosophy of history to characterize it as a blunder, 
politics as an anacronism, ethics as a barbarism, and 
religion as a sin. 

We have all heard the minister say that the Lord 
would give him his message and that he needed no 
special training. This position has been proven unten- 
able and we need to apply ourselves seriously to expedite 
the worthy ambition of the young man with a message. 
What a glorious work to have a part in the unfolding 
of a human life. 

By the training or lack of training the public speaker 
of the past has had his blood turned to water, his veins 
shriveled, his muscles hardened, the gulf between the 
interpreter and the audience has grown broad and deep 
and the public has drifted away. 

Our Association must furnish earnest thinkers to 
organize our profession in the highehr culture of the 
modern audience. It must be an educational institution, 
a unifying and elevating force. We must be the cre- 
ators of public opinion, the aid of teachers and the guide 
of the great public. 

Uniformity of aggressive action, a clearly defined goal, 
internationalism as an ideal and a thirst for a more com- 


plete fraternity, a realizing sense of the splendor of the’ 


opportunity that is ours in guiding the public and the 
prospective speaker or reader, who is groping blindly, 
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wandering hither and thither without compass, without 
a haven in view is what is needed. So much for our past. 

Success! Not the sensationally advertised hero or 
the notorious demagogue brings permanent success, nor 
by success is necessarily meant financial or box office, 
but the man, and I use the term generically, whose mes- 
sage is so presented that the men in the audience say 
to themselves: “He is speaking to me and that is just 
what I need.” Success in public speaking? What makes 
for it? Some essentials present themselves to our minds 

The successful Reader must be seized with a sacred 
zeal to make the Literature the common possession of all. 
He must be able to fire the imagination so that the stimuli 
of thought and feeling registers itself in the hearts and 
minds of his audience and the message and beauty of the 
work will speak to them. Art is a vital putting forth 
60 that the inner life of his characters is incorporated into 
other lives and not an exercise in technique. 


The Speaker must never forget that if he puts away 
the opportunity of serving mankind by being its mouth- 
piece, he will fail. He is among his audience as one that 
serves. He must have the desire to give strength, con- 
solation and dignity to life. To the speaker who knows 
love for truth and his fellows, interprets and illustrates 
it, is given the kingdom of men. He must move the 
audience by tenderness and sympathy, for when the 
speaker loses touch with the needs and duties of life, 
no mere technical excellence can save him from emptiness 
and failure. His dominating motive must be that of 
service, in kindling the thought, deepening the feeling 
and awakening the responsive appreciation of his audi- 
ence. Rodin’s highly suggestive statue, “Thought,” in 
which he gives us simply that wonderful face and the 
rest the native rock, is a good illustration of the emphasis 
that should be laid by the speaker on the essentials with- 
out overelaborating, He must exercise the law of meas- 
ure — nothing too much. 


It is not possible to make a general statement to cover 
all cases, and every speaker and reader must decide for 
himself in all doubtful cases, governing his decision by 
the principles of good taste. And this leads me to say 
that the first impression that the audience receives is 
important. It must be one of confidence, one of assur- 
ance that they are going to hear something worth while, 
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Then too the attire is important. The speaker with an 
elongated neck and the short collar and store tie is as 
much an offense against the zsthetic sense as the woman 
who wears a large figured silk dress even though she be 
short and stout. The simpler the attire, the more becom- 
ing and the better the impression created. 

The speaker's life and interpretations must be on the 
plane of the universal so as to have in them the greatest 
that our auditors can desire. They must have that 
quality which places them upon the heights but his feet 
must be firmly planted on the ground. The combination 
of these qualities will give his work undying influence. 

Special stress should be given to the necessity for 
righteous living. The physical man cannot deliver a spir- 
itual message any more than you can gather figs of 
thistles. The successful public speaker must be manly 
in.every fibre of his being. 

The physical treatment of the spiritual message by 
prescribed mechanical rules puts the cart before ‘the 
horse. What is needed is the putting of all life on a 
moral basis. He must school himself by moral disci- 
pline, present the human element in Literature, and have 
a sensitive love of the beautiful and the joy of living. 
It must be his purpose in life to come into a full real- 
ization of his powers not for self-display or self-aggrand- 
izement, but that he may articulate for his audience their 
hidden thoughts and emotions. He must be susceptible 
to. varied influences and able to put them to good use. 

He will reach his highest development through inter- 
course with his fellows. Only in this way can he hope 
to give them the message that they need in language that 
they will understand. He must have lightness and charm 
of character, the saving graceof humor, broad, joyous 
views of life, and wide culture, manifesting itself in a 
knowledge of Art and Literature 

But self-culture as an end in itself or for personal 
display is only a form of self-indulgence. There must 
be the desire to share with others that which he pos- 
sesses. 


But good men, clothed in ungainly forms which miti- 
gate against their success in public speaking, are numer- 
ous. 

The very existence in a man of powers and capacities 
and the desire to express them is an argument for their. 
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development. In order to be poised, self-possessed and 
to have his life gain in dignity both in his person and 
his message the public speaker must make every faculty 
a willing instrument so that he may not intrude his own 
mannerisms upon his audience. 

To be an adequate instrument of high thought and emo- 
tion, to be in vital correspondence with Nature and his 
audience, there must be the suppression and elimination 
ef idiocyncrasies, and the substitution of the full reali- 
zation of the message. The merely imitative speaker or 
reader, without distinctive creative power, who only 
repeats past forms and types, is a cumberer of the ground 
and should be hewed down. 

The Art of Public Speaking demands that he shall be 
original in the true sense, in that he makes the truth 
that he utters his very own, so that it comes forth formed 
by his own mind and personality, saturated with his own 
heart’s red blood. 

The cold, indifferent, analytical passive speaker’ will 
not do. An overtrained intellect cannot deliver a human 
message and first of all this is the essential thing in 
the message — it must be human. What is needed is 
masterful men who are meek not weak, men with a life- 
giving message, 

The speaker of emasculated, impoverished nature, who 
cuts off the scopeof his powers, narrows his horizon, de- 
nies himself a life of joyous, silent service, will not suc- 
ceed. 

There must be the harmonious development and un- 
folding of the whole man. 

The body demands care and discipline, wise, strong 
guidance of mind, heart and spirit. It is the instrument 
of the soul carrying out its behests and harmony is 
attained only when the body becomes the willing, obedi- 
ent servant of the higher nature. 

‘Then, too, there is his audience. Does he love them? 
He must. His only excuse for being on the platform is 
that they have gathered to hear something worth while. 

The great speaker or reader speaks for humanity’s 
sake. : 

That he may be able to understand his audiences, no 
two of which are exactly alike, he must have a working 
knowledge of the latest experimental, education or ap- 
plied psychology. He must struggle to preserve his 
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pecular treasure, his own individuality, but not for 
exhibition purposes. He must guide his instincts, not 
suppress them. 

He must exercise moderation in all things. In every 
art in its highest flights there must be temperateness. 
The recognition of limits within which it must move. 
Excess or defect both mean failure. In speaking, whehre 
emotions are worked upon, unrestrained violence misses 
the mark and creates shame or amusement in the audi- 
ence. There must be mental, physical and spiritual force 
in proper proportion. The voice is an index to the 
speaker’s character and the assumptions of changes of 
voice, or the wearing of a religious or platform habit 
will never ring true. The “Bishop’s” voice is hypocrisy 
and entirely out of place in the pulpit. 

Then there must be that illusive hypnotic element, the 
outgrowth of all that has been said before, — personal 
magnetism. That something which enables the audience 
to see with the “mind’s eye”’ things not visible to the eye 
of sense. A well authenticated incident of an East In- 
dian fakir at the palace of the Gaikwar of Baroda, is a 
good illustration of what the. public speaker must do 
for his audience. He planted the seed of a mango tree 
and in five minutes a tree fifty feet high, at first dimly 
but gradually in great clearness appeared before the 
audience. This ability to work upon the subconscious 
natures of the people is essential to success. 

Finally he must be “an eagle of gentleness,” combine 
the one with the many, and a man who sees his message 
steadily and sees it whole. 

( Applause. ) 


Mr. Barsour: We have five minutes left for discus- 
sion of this most excellent paper. Mrs. Haskell, I be- 
lieve, is in charge of this department. Are there any 
questions to be asked of the reader? Is it inferred that 
we agree with all that he has said; or, is there some 
question to be asked regarding individual opinions? 


Miss Vickers: I would just like to ask a question 
about this excellent paper. The statement was made, I 
believe, that righteousness is necessary to a successful 
reader. That is encouraging and discouraging to me; 
because the trouble is, the rule works both ways. If 
we must live a good life to interpret a good thought, 
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is it not so that we must live an evil life to interpret evil 
thoughts ? 


Mr. Bassirr: No, for some of the best men on the 
stage are those who always play the villain. I have known” 
some personally; and in their private lives they are 
men of fine character. Of course, in the acting they as- 
sume a character; but it does seem as though there is 
a danger, and it is this: it is a psychological law, I 
believe, that every time we call upon an emotion we are 
the weaker or the stronger the next time that presents 
itself to resist it or to accept it, as the case may be; 
so that if to-day we assume an evil character, or portray 
it in any way, there is a danger, unless we guard our- 
selves very carefully, that we may fall into that life. 

Now, that is just the reason that I laid such stress upon 
righteous living, that that part of our natures should be 
so strong that we are able to suggest what evil there 
must be in the selection without having it make any great 
effect upon our character. Anyway, I don’t think that 
literature which presents very much of the evil should 
be given first place in our repertoire. 

(The President assumes the chair.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: The convention will please come 
to order. I appoint as the Auditing Committee Mr. Liv- 
ingston Barbour and Professor , 5 ew C. Trueblood. 
1 ask you to be ready to report: between 12 and 12:30. 

There has been one change in the program. After 
Mrs. Workman’s paper, which will be the first one, we 
will have the privilege of listening to a few words of 
appreciation from Mr. F. F. Mackey. I simply state 
this now, that you may be prepared for it and give him 
the proper ovation and recognition when he steps upon 
the platform. 

The first paper upon the program this morning, “A 
Personal Interview with M. Coquelin upon Expression,” 
by Mrs. Helen Chaffee Workman, Principal Detroit 
Training School of Elocution and English Literature. 


Mrs. HELEN CHAFFEE WORKMAN: 


Mr. President, Members of Association: A writer in 
a recent issue of the Theater Magazine says: “By the 
death of Constant Coquelin the world has lost its greatest 
comedian.” Before I begin to quote this much loved 
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and admired actor, it may not come amiss to review 
briefly the facts of his life. 

Benoit Constant Coquelin was born at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer in 1841. His father, being a baker, wished the son 
to learn the business; but at a very early age he showed 
an irresistible inclination for the stage. He was admitted 
to the Paris Conservatory, and there studied under Reg- 
nier; being a pupil of M. Regnier doubtless moulded 
his opinion in regard to the study for the public speaker 
and the actor; for this great actor and teacher, M. 
Regnier, it was said: “One is no more a born actor than 
he is a born painter, or sculptor or poet. Nature doubt- 
less provides the inclination; but that is not sufficient 
to make an artist. There is a grammar in all the arts. 
One must have a complete knowledge of the secrets of his 
profession. He must possess commands of the tools of 
his trade.” 


And again he says: “We are always the child of 
someone. Submit, first, to discipline and instruction; no 
chance, nor imagination nor inspiration can replace study. 
The unconscious imitation which the young man makes 
of his master will not stifle his originality. The pupil 
will build upon this imitation his own originality and, 
using his own observations, make nature speak. In all 
the arts one can only become oneself after having been 
many others for a long time.’ 

Under M. Regnier’s instruction, M. Coquelin took the 
second prize for comedy. This secured for him the honor, 
to which all Conservatory students aspire, of joining 
the glorious company of the Comedie Francaise. © This 
was in 1864; and with the exception of a four years’ 
tour abroad he remained with this world-renowned the- 
atre until 1892. His younger brother, known as Coquelin 
cadet, achieved a position which in his own country was 
only a few rounds below that of Coquelin ainé in the 
ladder of histrionic fame. He died a short time after 
his brother as the result of a breakdown following the 
news of his brother’s death. 

In 1891, it was my privilege for seven months to attend 
the classes in acting at the Paris Conservatory under 
such instructors as M. Got, M. Worms, and M. Delau- 
nay. M. Delaunay was one of the older teachers; and 
he sometimes took up much of the class hour telling of 
the days when he played with Rachel. I was, of course. 
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greatly interested in the work of the master artists of the 
Comedie Francaise, especially as the teachers at the 
Conservatory often assumed roles; and those played by 
the Coquelin brothers were never to be forgotten. 

It was my desire to study with Coquelin ainé, but 
finding this to be impossible, as he gave no lessons, I 
availed myself of a most gracious invitation to visit him 
at his home. His handsomely furnished apartment in 
the Rue Presbourg, with its old-fashioned chairs and 
divans, had quite a scenic effect. With our chairs placed 
vis-a-vis I lost no expression of his face, which was in 
itself a Thalia mask, but which changed, as he spoke or 
acted, expressing the finest gradations of sentiment. His 
articulation was clear and his gestures as expressive in 
his own salon as when on exhibition at the Comedie 
Francaise, and the same simplicity was manifest on botli 
occasions. 


I asked him if it were possible for an American to 
recite or act in French acceptably to the French ear. 
He said: “Yes, but he must first rid himself of his 
accent.” 

“What is this accent?” I asked. 

“It is a tune, a music, a melody, not a pronunciation. 
Each language has its own music; and it is something 
even more important and difficult to be learned than the 
value of the sounds of letters.” 

Speaking of the stage he said: “In America you have 
no tradition. You had no great leader like Moliére ; your 
actors have made themselves.” This word tradition is 
one of great importance in the nomenclature of the 
French theatre. The mise en scéne, the interpretation of 
the roles, have been so carefully handed down that 
modern invention finds little to add. The new art soul 
has only to take up its abode in the beautiful old body. 

Here many tell us that the art of acting and the art 
of reciting are distinct, and even antagonistic. I was 
much impressed by the fact that in France many of the 
best actors devoted much time to the recitation of short 
selections in prose and verse. I asked M. Coquelin if it 
were possible for one who had studied for recitation only 
to become an actor without special study. He answered: 
“Yes, I consider the arts the same, but it is much more 
difficult to recite a scene in a parlor than to play a role 
upon the stage. In the theatre you are at home; you 
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have a barrier between yourself and the public; in the 
parlor or on the platform, your audience is almost upon 
you. You are not screened by illusions; nor are your 
effects heightened by contrasts, nor fitting stage set- 
tings.” 

“What is your definition of art?” 

“What is art? It is a representation of nature or a 
truth, more or less set off by a certain illusion which does 
not alter the proportions, but which, nevertheless, brings 
out the color, sets life in high relief, so that our souls 
are more quickly and forcibly attracted by it.” 

“Does the dramatic artist do this?” 

“Let us see. The poet has for material, words; the 
painter, colors and canvas; the musician, sound; the 
actor’s material upon which he works is his own body. 
Therefore, he is a double being. He has his first self, 
which is the painter; and his second self, which is the 
canvas. When the painter has a portrait to paint, he 
poses his model, with his paints and brushes, fixes upon 
the canvas each point of resemblance which the eye can 
seize. The actor has something else to do, it is to enter 
into the portrait, for this portrait must speak and move 
in its frame. Like the painter he poses his model and 
seizes each feature and fixes it, not upon canvas, but 
upon himself. He adapts to his second self each element 
of the personality, he speaks with the voice of the char- 
acter he is representing, he uses his gestures. These two 
beings are inseparable ; but the first should command, and 
the second obey.” 

“But some say the work of the actor is not that of an 
artist ; because this thought which he brings into reality 
is not his own, and the aim of art is to create.”’ 

“Ah! the word creation is precisely that which the 
actor uses to express his first realization of a part. 
Victor Hugo said of M'lle George in his play of ‘Marie 
Tudor,’ ‘She creates, in the creation of the poet, some- 
thing which astonishes and delights the author himself.’ 
Yes, the actor does create, even when he represents the 
work of the greatest masters of literature. It is because 
there is always a considerable distance between a type of 
the imagination and a living type. It is not enough to 
create a soul, it must be put into a body; and this put- 
ting into a body does not suffice; it is necessary that this 
body be of the soul a living expression; that it have its 
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own manner of coming, going, laughing, crying, breath- 
ing, speaking; and this outer medium of which the soul 
has need the actor gives it. Works of literary art are 
rare where the interpreter has to put nothing of him- 
self.” 

“The actor does not create, they say, because there 
remains of him nothing after death.” 

“Ah! that is truly a great misfortune of our art. It is 
not, however, an absolute truth; for great artists may 
leave behind them types which can not die. But were 
that strictly true, why should that hinder us from the 
pursuit of the art? Are we alone in this? What re- 
mains of all the olden masters of painting? The dura- 
bility of art creations, alas, it is only a question of the 
more or the less! Creation is one thing; preservation is 
another. Suppose that at the same hour when Michael 
Angelo died, all his works had been reduced to ashes. 
Would you have said Michael Angelo was not an artist 
—he did not create? This is the actor’s fate; his statues 
fall with him; there remains of them only tradition. Love 
us the more for it, O! dear, merciful public, because you 
are for us both present and future, and ‘because our 
immortality expires with the echo of your applause !!” 

“What is the aim of the actor?” ‘Well, one may say 
it is the same as that of a woman—to please. For an 
actor with a careful love of his art, it is to please in 
satisfying the delicate instincts of the public; to charm 
by the sight of the beautiful ; to cause one to laugh, or to 
reflect wholesomely by the representation of the true; to 
place us face to face with ourselves; to paint for us 
our destiny; to correct us of our vices, by showing us 
our infirmities in common; to teach us to help one an- 
other ; to please one another ; to pardon one another; in a 
word, to make us more sociable, to make us more hu- 
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man. 
“What should be made our first study?” 


“Articulatin. It is at the same time the A, B, C and the 
X, Y, Z of our art. It should be learned at first, as 
children learn manners ; because articulation is the polite- 
ness of the public speaker. I know some say, ‘Would 
you not speak naturally?’ Oh, do not talk about the 
naturalness of those who dispense with articulation, who 
speak before the public as they speak at the table, hesi- 
tate, repeat, eat their words. One does not speak to 
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1500 people as he does to his companion by the fireside. 
If he does not send his voice he will not be heard, if he 
does not articulate, he will not be understood. If you 
a‘fect this natural manner of speaking without the proper 
voice extension and articulation which art calls for, the 
audience may say: ‘Oh, how natural! I should think him 
at home. I didn’t understand a word of it, did you? 
But how naturally he speaks!’ To speak well is to give 
to the essential words and phrases their due value, and 
to pass lightly over the inconsequential—to distribute the 
flat and the high relief. The chief point is to be under- 
stood, for this reason we should not speak too rapidly. 
It is only when we say to ourselves, ‘Oh, how slowly 
I am speaking! I shall never reach the end!’ that we 
are beginning not to speak too rapidly. Measure the 
voice according to the size of the room. Don't cause the 
thunder to roll in a parlor, nor in a large hall speak as 
softly as the aeolian harp sighs. In a word, speak so that 
the blind may with their ears see the character you are 
representing.” 

“A question which has two sides is, whether the actor 
ought to feel the emotions which he portrays; or whether 


he can move others more effectually by remaining him- 
self unmoved. What is your opinion?” 


“I am convinced that one is not a great actor except 
he be able to govern himself absolutely, and to express 
feelings which he does not feel, and which according to 
his nature he can not feel. It is for this that our pro- 
fession is an art. It is thus that we create. The same 
faculty which permits a dramatic poet to cause to-spring 
from his brain an Iago or Macbeth, although he him- 
self be a just and honest man, permits the actor to assume 
a part, to put it on or take it off, at will, without ceasing 
for a moment to be himself somebody entirely distinct, 
as the painter is distinct from his canvas. The actor is 
within his creation; that is all. It is from within that 
he draws the chords that express the entire gamut of 
human sentiments. These chords are his nerves. He 
must have them all within his control and play with them 
what he hears. The actor composes his parts. He takes 
from the author, from the traditions of the art, from 
nature, from what he himself knows of men and things. 
This is his work. His work accomplished, he has his 
part. The outcome of this is that the true actor is always 
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ready. He can provoke a laugh, tears or terror; he need 
not wait to feel these emotions; he need not wait for 
inspiration. 

“The actor Talma was playing Hamlet one evening. 
While awaiting his cue he was conversing with a friend 
behind the scenes. The manager, seeing him smiling, ap- 
proached him with, ‘Monsieur Talma, it will soon be your 
turn.” ‘Very well, I am awaiting my cue.’ The ghost 
scene began behind the scenes; the audience hearing 
Talma before seeing him. He continued the conversation, 
the cue came, he took his friend by the hand, and wita 
the smile still upon his lips, repeated: 


‘Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ 


His friend recoiled with terror, and a shiver passed over 
the audience. Yes, the heart of the actor should remain 
free from emotion; even his own should expire on the 
threshold of his thought. It is told of this actor, Talma, 
that upon hearing of the death of his father, he uttered 
a cry, of which he took note, that he might afterwards 
reproduce it upon the stage.” 

“Do you not think it an error to trust to inspiration?” 

“Most assuredly. It may, like the holy spirit in the 
song by Béranger, refuse to descend, and all the cries and 
frantic gestures in the world will not avail. I do not 
denounce what are called flashes of genius, but I believe 
that genius displays itself better by a constant possession 
of oneself, rather than by intermittant flashes—sublime, 
if you choose to call them so, but incoherent. Nothing 
is more effectual in producing flashes of genius than 
good preparatory work. And to cause the spirit of in- 
spiration to descend, prepare yourself to receive it by 
meditation and constant practice. Study your part. Enter 
into the body of your character, but do not let self abdi- 
cate the throne. Let your second self laugh or cry; let 
it go to the climax of joy; let it suffer, even unto death, 
but always under the guidance of your first self, which 
should remain immovable. It is false and ridiculous to 
think that the perfection of art is to forget that you are 
before the public. If you identify yourself with your part 
to such an extent that you say, in looking at the audi- 
ence, ‘Who are those people?’ you are not an artist. Art 
is not identification, but representation. The famous 
axiom, ‘If you wish me to weep, weep yourself’ is not 
applicable to us.” 
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“You doubtless learned this from experience, M. 
Coquelin.” 

“Yes, when I was seventeen I played the part of aa 
unfortunate musician, who became insane. I gave way to 
my own emotion, and at the close I found myself quite ill. 
If this should occur today I should think myself dis- 
graced. 

“A story is told of Madame Ristori and a young Eng- 
lish lady. Madame Ristori believed that an actor could 
not portray a sentiment which he did not feel. ‘But,’ 
said the English lady, ‘how is it when you play a death 
scene? You can not feel the pangs of death.’ 

“T do not believe in art outside of nature, nor in rep- 
resented nature without art. All should be the real 
tending toward the ideal. With the representation of the 
real should be mingled the perfume and poetry of the 
ideal. The public shrinks from crude, ugly reality. Even 
in the representation of wicked characters it wishes a 
ray of art. I do not believe that in representing the 
picturesque we should turn aside from truth, any more 
than in representing truth we should fall into the re- 
pulsive. Nature, pure and simple, would produce only 
a mediocre effect upon the platform. You are not at 
home, or in the street. If you put upon the stage the 
action of the home or of the street, it would produce an 
effect similar to that produced by placing upon a high 
column a statue life size; it would no longer appear life 
size. You have special surroundings; you must adjust 
yourself to them. We must not destroy the verity of a 
part by conventionalism ; but we must not, by being too 
realistic, dissipate the illusion. I mean by that the pleas- 
ure which the listener seeks. This pleasure consists in 
the feeling of personal security and the conviction that 
one is only listening to an art representation, an illusion. 
If by realism you cause the spectator to forget that he 
is listening to an art representation, an illusion, he will 
become the performer instead of the spectator, and what 
is worse, a duped performer, because he will be the 
only sincere one. The pleasures of listening to an art 
representation may be said to be analogous to that of 
the man who loves to contemplate the storm from the 
shore, but if he goes out to sea he no longer experiences 
the pleasure. 

“Another personal experience will further illustrate 
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this point. One of my parts was that of a young man 
whose friends lured him on to drink, in order to elicit 
from him a confession. At the close of the scene he falls 
asleep upon the stage. One evening while playing this 
part I was very tired, after a long day’s work. When | 
reached the point where I was to sleep I immediately suc- 
cumbed to the situation. In my sleep—Oh, horrors !—1 
happened to snore. The next morning the critics dealt 
severly with me. They said it was inartistic; that 1 
snored in the wrong pitch, and that it was altogether un- 
natural, 

“Another illustration is that of the vaudeville artist 
who declared that he could squeal as naturally as a pig. 
In order to make his boast good, he came before his 
audience with a real pig concealed under his coat. He 
pinched the animal, it squealed, and the actor was, hissed.” 
(Applause. ) 


Tue Presipent: Mrs. Workman can give us five 
minutes for discussion of the paper; and the hour allotted 
to this paper is about up. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Perhaps there is no part of our 
literature so rewarding to the earnest student as that 
which treats of the French school, the French method of 
dealing with the topic. They are sothorough. They take 
themselves so seriously. They are so systematic. There 
is a little book entitled: “Acting as Taught at the French 
Conservatoire,’ by Solly, which will well repay a read- 
ing. 

This address has reminded me of what I have learned 
from other sources of that very effective treatment that 
the French give this great art of ours. The depending 
on inspiration, the trusting to the mood, the following 
our bent, the catering to the whims and tastes of the 
public that so characterize our American work, are en- 
tirely wanting in the French. Perhaps, in a certain way, 
Coquelin has, more than any other in these modern days, 
he'ped to fix and satisfy a standard which educates, 
which colors ideas, which implants an intelligent method. 
We ought to follow that lead. I welcome this address. 
I want to put it in the hands of my students and in the 
hands of the ministry; and let them see what really is 
the dignity and the beauty of the art. There are sentences 
quoted from M. Coquelin in that address that are pure 
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gold; and, for one, | want to express my appreciation of 
this privilege. Mrs. Workman has brought to us here 
a string of jewels. Such papers are going to make our 
literature of value. Having edited the report for three 
years, I know that Mr. Fulton is going to find it a great 
privilege to put that in. I hope it can get into the report 
in the exact words in which it has been given to us. 
That whole subject of the adjustment of the stage and 
the art to the principle of nature--that little point with 
regard to the exaggeration of the natural so as to make 
it appear natural. The greatest orator I ever heard 
seemed to be sitting in his parlor talking to his friends. 
Now, if he had been talking in that manner he would 
not have seemed to be so talking. That whole subject 
cf stage optics, that making vivid to ourselves what we 
wish to make the audience see, that appealing artistically 
through the imaged conclusion and the wish to make 
the audience feel the reality, that losing one’s self and 
yet not losing one’s self, that putting one’s self so into 
the message that the message not only becomes a part 
of the man but he becomes a part of the message. It 
is then and thus that we draw from the audience that 
response which welds speaker and auditors into one. 
Coquelin, more. than any other actor, has succeeded per- 
haps in using the brain and the heart of his audience. 
Coquelin, in this little book I mentioned, speaks of his 
method in creating a part, working up a role; how he 
just images a man, and listens to him, and looks at him, 
and then simply imitates him; but he has a direct method, 
he has something definite in view, he is not following a 
mere whim; and all there is of the art is boiled down and 
put to use. Talking about the matter of articulation, 
enunciation, how splendidly the address subordinates 
technique to the whole sweep and spirit of the work; 
after getting such command of the tools by and by you 
become unconscious of them; they are a part of yourself. 
Voice, hand, every word come at last to picture and 
portray in such a way that we feel that the man is it. I 
never had the pleasure of hearing Coquelin, and seeing 
him; but I imagine if you had seen him you would have 
said: “That's easy. Simplest thing in the world. Any- 
body can do that.” ‘ 


THE PRESIDENT: Members of the Association, I am 


sure it is a delight to you all—was last evening, is now— 
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to know that there is among us the first President of the 
Association; and I know that we will be very happy 
(applause) to hear from him from the platform; and 
I shall ask one of the earliest workers of the association 
—the co-worker with Mr. Mackay in the development of 
the idea and the organization of the first meeting—to 
escort Mr. Mackay to the platform and introduce him 
to you. I shall ask Mr. Hannibal A. Williams to do 
the honors of the occasion. (Applause. Handkerchief 
Salute. ) 


Mr. Hannipa, A. WittiamMs: Mr. President and 
members of the Association, I anticipated this warmth of 
greeting ; hence I dared scarely trust myself to pronounce 
even the half dozen sentences which I felt I should pro- 
nounce in presenting this veteran in our work. The 
spontaneous, enthusiastic reception accorded the first 
president of this association as he entered the hall last 
evening, gave some evidence of the delight with which 
his presence was hailed; deafening hand-clapping and 
waving of handkerchiefs may give outward evidence of 
inward pleasure; but I am sure that the members of this 
association, with all their skill in expression, could bv 
no outward manifestation reproduce the deep inward 
feelings of mingled respect, of love and of honor we 
individualiy and collectively feel for this worthy and 
noble exemplar of the art for which this association 
stands. It is a great delight, a great comfort and a great 
joy to me, as it is to you, to see again upon our platform 
one of our oldest and one of our most beloved members, 
Mr. Frank F. Mackay, of New York. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mackay: Mr. President and Fellow Associates: 
I have for a great many years stood before the pub- 
lic in various capacities. | think I never felt so much 
the embarrassment of feeling that overwhelms me at this 
moment; but I should think myself a weakling in the 
field of nature if I had not sufficient intellectual force 
to suppress that feeling at this moment and thank the 
President and my fellow associates for the honor which 
they have conferred upon me by this outward expression 
of what I am sure is their inmost, sincere feelings. 

I did not propose to talk to you of art; nor do I think 
that the President expects me to talk of art today. But 
so much was said by the last speaker with which I en- 
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tirely agree, and some things with which I do not agree, 
having known Mr. Coquelin myself—although we both 
of us studied in the same field of nature, we differ some- 
what in expression ; and I dare say that you all know that 
people sometimes argue long and tiresomely because 
they do not understand the phrases that are used by the 
opponent. The word that I object to on the part of 
Mr. Coquelin is the word “creation.” 

Two words in English define and limit the universe of 
things; ‘Nature’ and “art.” Nature is created; and 
art is made. To create is to bring forth a visible, tang- 
ible something from an invisible intangible nothing : Gen- 
esis, first. ‘To make is to re-arrange things already created ; 
and that is art. Art, then, is a result of the application 
of impressional force to the mental conception through 
muscular action. I know that in contemplating a human 
being people are inclined to think the muscular system 
of very slight consequence; but if you will stop for one 
moment to think of the utility of this machine, you will 
readily settle in your own minds that the mind can not ex- 
press anything except through muscular action. You can 
not smile but by muscular action; you can not give off a 
thought but by muscular action; and so this machine to 
the actor becomes a matter of very great importance. 

The actor does not create. There is nothing so flat- 
tering to the human being as to tell them of their special 
creations; to call an actor a genius is at once to elevate 
him in his own estimation so that, as we say in the 
theatrical profession, he is very apt to achieve the swelled 
head. The French express it “7éte enflé.” The actor, 
if he knows his language, looks at the sentence and 
through his knowledge of the English or the French or 
the Italian language, makes a logical conclusion that this 
sentence presents joy or sorrow, anger or hatred, or any 
of the emotions—or sensations, rather, and phases of 
sensations. Having settled that question, he looks out 
into the field of nature and says, How does joy express 
itself in nature? How does anger express itself? How 
does sorrow express itself? With what mode of utter- 
ance, with what quality of voice, with what degree of 
force, with what inflection, with what type, with what 
pose and with what gesture; and, having studied in 
nature, he then brings his work into the fie'd of art and 
represents the author's intention to his audience: All art 
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is representative; it never creates anything. To create 
requires infinity of power ; and it is admitted on all sides 
that man is only finite in his power. 

What does he do, then? He rearranges things already 
created. And to rearrange, if he be original in the com- 
position, we may accredit him with being an originator, 
but he does not create; for when you analyze the com- 
position that he has made, every. part of it existed before 
he represented it. Man can do nothing but represent. | 
will only touch upon this point, because I did not intend 
to talk; but it has been a question of long dispute by 
very clever actors, learned in some respects outside the 
field of nature; and very many of them have contended 
that the actor must feel the thing that he is doing ; that is, 
he must feel the sensation which the author presents. 
Now, let me ask you to follow this for a moment. Sup- 
pose the man who plays Hamlet, in order to represent it 
artistically, must feel the awe that he has for the ghost, 
the scorn that he has for his mother, the hatred that he 
has for the uncle, te anger that he as for Laertes, the 
contempt that he has for Rosencrantz, Guildenstern and 
Polonoius, and the great love that he has for Ophelia; 
believe that in order to present those sensations artis- 
tically he must feel them; what is the corollary to that 
proposition when he comes to the death scene? In order 
to represent it artistically he must feel the pangs of 
death; and if he feel the pangs of death, you would be 
obliged to get another Hamlet for the next night. Per- 
haps it would be a relief to the public and some advan- 
tage to the audience. (Laughter.) 

What does the actor feel? He feels what all of you 
feel—-a desire for approbation; and that is the great 
motor. Feeling in nature is a blind motor ; but this blind 
motor, this machine under impression from nature, 
always gives off truthfully the effect or the emotion of 
the sensation, under the impression from the environ- 
ment; but approbation is a thing that the actor is strug- 
gling for, just as you, when you stand upon this plat- 
form and read your papers, are struggling for appro- 
bation ; and for that you put into it every power of your 
nerves, every force of your muscle, that you may be 
clearly and distinctly understood. And, as the last speaker 
said, articulation is a very great factor; but somebody 
else confuses it with enunciation. Enunciation is the 
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sounding out; articulation is a result of the combined 
action of the vocal organs in forming the elementary 
sounds of the language. To utter or to enunciate is an- 
other factor, entirely. 

Let me just for a moment show you that the actor does 
not need to feel the sensation. You have some of you 
lived in the country. I have, as a boy. I spent my early 
years in the country. I remember that the farmers in 
the northern part of New York state used to plant their 
corn in the latter part of May; and in June it was up 
about two inches high. The crow came from the adjacent 
forest and plucked the corn to get at the sweet swollen 
kernel. What did the farmer do? He took a suit of his 
old clothes, stuffed them with straw, put a pair of boots 
on and a hat on the top of it and hung it up in the corn 
field ; and the crow, seeing this sign of a man, flew away. 
Now, we have a right to argue that the crow, because 
it flew away, felt fear; but what did the sign of a man 
feel who produced fear in the crow? He was the actor. 
(Applause. ) 

Don’t imagine that because I say that, the actor has 
no feeling. The actor is always struggling for the ap- 
probation of his audience; and he knows that his mode 
of articulation must be perfect, or the words will not 
travel through the air. When a word is perfectly formed 
it is like a bullet shot from the pistol; it goes to the ear 
of the audience and he gets the word because it is 
formed. When it is loosely formed, it is met by the 
resistance of the surrounding air and distributed. It may 
be likened to a ball of wood sawdust—the smother of it, 
the dust of it, reaches the ear; but the form of the word 
is lost; and so we constnatly hear this phrase: “I beg 
your pardon, what did he say? I didn’t hear him.” You 
did hear him; but you didn’t understand him; you heard 
the sound that he made, but not the word that he had 
formed. 


And our articulation is a tremendous factor in convey- 
ing to the auditor’s ear the words of the author; but 
remember this—every word in the English language 
must present an idea, or something relative to an idea; 
an idea is a mental picture; and the actor’s part is to. 
make physical pictures of mental conceptions. The read- 
er’s art is a little less, though it should not be, perhaps; 
but is accepted as a little less because he is not called 
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upon for scenery nor costume, nor for much gesture ; but 
the reader is supposed to express, by varying qualities 
of voice, the mental intention of his author. 

I did not intend to refute anybody's argument, but 
simply to say those simple things which I have no doubt 
all of you knew before I presented them; but the Presi- 
dent invited me to come here and I had so say something. 
I express my feelings to you thankfully for the manner 
in which you have received me; and | glory in the work 
that you are still carrying on. I see about me men and 
women who, seventeen years ago, met me in Columbia 
College in Forty-second street (1 think it was), where 
the noise of the cars was so great that we had to use 
a great deal of other noise (articulation) to be under- 
stood, and we had to have some voice, too; but we had 
in that meeting 376 teachers from New York City and 
various parts of the United States and this organization 
was made up; and there sits the man who is the father— 
the man who organized it, the man who came to me 
and said: “We must have the elocutionists meet.. Will 
you help?” Well, I didn’t think myself of very great 
consequence; and I said, “Put me where I can serve; 
and if you want to have me on a committee, put me 
where there is the least to do.’’ Isn't it wonderful how 
we like to shirk work in this world? He did put me on 
the railroad committee. You know the railroad com- 
mittee has nothing to do but look after the passengers’ 
tickets, etc.; so that I didn’t have anything to do, uatil 
they finally asked me if I wouldn't attend the meetings ; 
and I attended the meetings; and so the work grew and 
continued to grow, and it is growing yet; and I am de- 
lighted to see so many of those who started in upon this 
work holding on with the tenacity which indicates an 
in-heart love—a love of art, a love of science; because 
elocution and acting are both arts; recitation is an art; 
it has a science underlying it—the science of human emo- 
tions. Think of it, study it; and you will find that your 
work will never cease. 

I thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for your kind 
attention and for the manner in which you have greeted 
me. (Prolonged applause. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWeENS: Mr. First President of the As- 


sociation, I beg to express to you our deep appreciation 
for the time you have given us to come down from New 
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York, to leave your work and ally yourself with us ia 
this most generous and helpful way; for these words 
of encouragement, this gospel of truth, out of the long 
experience of your life in the work and in the art for 
which we all stand. I wish to thank you. Mr. Mackay, 
again I thank you for myself and for the National Associ- 
ation. 
Shall we give him a Chautauqua salute ? 

(Handkerchief salute given.) 

(Mr. Hannibal A. Williams escorts Mr. Mackay down 
into the body of the audience. ) 

The next paper is the one announced as number one 
for this morning: “The Drama a Cipher Key to Life’s 
Problems,’ by a member of the association engaged in 
public school work—Miss Daisy Lounsbery, of the High 
School of Fulton, N. Y. 


Miss Daisy LouNnssBery: (Reads paper, “The Drama 
a Cipher Key to Life’s Problems.”) (Applause. ) 


THE DRAMA A CIPHER KEY TO LIFE’S 
PROBLEMS. 


To attempt any learned dissertation upon the drama, 
to trace its beginnings, outline its present status, and try 
to forecast its future and present the same to this assem- 
bly, would be akin to carrying coals to New Castle, there- 
fore I will none of it. 

Life is a problem—its complexities are so many and 
so diverse, that it is impossible to deduce any one set of 
rules or maxims that will help to an accurate solution in 
all cases of this many-sided problem. There are so many 
exceptions to the rule. 

As the smooth sea never yet made a skillful mariner, 
it is well that our lives are not confined to simple ad- 
. dition or subtraction, but as our minds are broadened and 
strengthened by solving Euclidean problems, so will our 
souls be enriched, enlarged and strengthened by coping 
with the great problems of humanity. With Browning, 
we believe that “Success in fife doesn’t lie in exemption 
from calamity and care, but always where life was deep- 


est to plunge in like the bravest and strongest swimmer.”’- 


“He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best,’ therefore anything that incites us to think 
deeply, feel nobly, and to act well our part on the stage 
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of life, is an important element in the development of 
our souls. 

Imagination, that faculty of the mind most neglected, 
was said by Napoleon, to rule the world. In the onward 
march of time, imagination has been the main spring of 
action, in all the deeds wrought for the upbuilding and 
development of the race of mankind and the world. Dra- 
matic art is one of the most potent means of awakening 
the imagination and should be an inspiration to love, 
charity and all good deeds. 

The dramatic instinct is inherent in the nature of man- 
kind. We may stifle it, repress it as we will, still, like 
Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. Therefore instead of 
repressing this instinct, it should be carefully nurtured 
and cultivated and used as a potent instrumentality in 
the spiritual development and unfolding of our characters 
and the resultant enrichment of our lives. It is the dra- 
matic element in our nature that enables us to rise above 
the commonplace round of existence, into higher planes 
of thought and feeling, which helps us to “send our souls 
into the invisible” and come back refreshed, strengthened 
and expanded by contact with and knowledge of emo- 
tions never before experienced and which may never 
possess them from within, but which are essential to the 
full development of our spiritual natures, 

The drama—the presentation of drama—could and 
should be made a great ethical factor in the uplifting of 
humanity. 


In all nations the drama had its birth in religious cere- 
monies. The drama of today is an evolution from the 
dramatic germ which existed in the religious ceremonies 
of the Greeks. 


The English drama of today had its birth in the 
Mystery Plays, in which the great moral truths of the 
Bible stories were impressed upon the minds of the 
masses. Then came the Miracle and Morality plays, 
which exerted a powerful moral influence. 


In the divorce, during the Puritan regime, of the 
theater and the church, the latter lost an effective means 
of influencing moral and civic righteousness. Balzac 
said: “The stage should be an ally of the pulpit.” In 
their denunciations of the drama, religious people assert 
that its degrading influence is powerful and far reaching. 
Granting that, the converse is likewise true and its influ- 
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ence should be equally powerful in uplifting humanity 
and implanting new desires and hopes and ambitions. 


The drama is a great educator and should not be 
debasing and degrading in its effect but should be an 
instrument of human progress and uplift. The great 
dramatists have stated all the problems of life. 


‘All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players.’’ 


And as the Drama is a reproduction of life, in all its 
various phases, in witnessing the production of a great 
drama, our experiences are wonderfully enlarged, new 
perspectives have been opened, and a searchlight thrown 
on the inner recesses of human consciousness. In wit- 
nessing a drama which is dealing with the eternal veri- 
ties, ideals, hitherto latent in our consciousness, spring 
into being full panoplied, and ideas never fully formu- 
lated to our ourselves are incarnated before our eyes. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, first knew “Hamlet” by see- 
ing a production of the play with Henry Irving in the 
title role. Upon being granted an interview with the 
actor, he said, “I think, Mr. Irving, that suggestions 


that have occurred to me during this play to-night have 
laid the foundation for my whole future career.” Such 
examples might be cited ad infinitum, illustrating the 
use of the drama in elucidating the problems in the 
lives of men, Hamlet himself recognized its value as 
a cipher-key to his problem when he exclaimed 


‘*The Play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king.’’ 


And thereupon proceeded to work the so called “Third 
Degree” upon his uncle-father in order to detect his 
innocence or guilt. 

W. T. Stead in his volume “Books which have influ- 
enced me” referring to Shakespeare's plays says: “They 
enormously widened the horizon of life; they added 
new and vivid color to existence and they intensified 
my perception of the tragic issues of love and of death 
that are bound up in every human heart. Shakespeare 
was to me the key to all literature.’’ As literature is 
life, Shakespeare was to him a key to life. So he might 
be to each of us if we diligently search for it. In 
Shakespeare’s dramas we find characters as diversified 
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as human life animated with all the passions of life. 
Shakespeare has run the gamut of human emotion and 
has given us “An accurate philosophy of the human 
mind.” In his drama we find universal truths which 
are applicable to the great human problems of all ages 
and climes. We witness the conflicts of the human 
will and the solving of mighty soul problems. We find 
the great moral law underlying all. We see the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil—that righteous judgment 
always overtakes the sinner. The law of Karma is 
exemplified — we but reap as we sow. We learn that 
- many seeming problems are but cobwebs of the imagi- 
nation when we try to solve them with the rules of truth, 
honor, love, and righteousness. 

Shakespeare says the object of a play is to “Hold a 
mirror up to nature.” But it is infinitely more than 
that. We are moving in the great eternal Drama but 
our vision is limited, we see but the mirrored surface. 
Although the commonplaces of life are pregnant with 
drama, like Peter Bell and the primrose, they are but 
commonplaces to us, until a Shakespeare has seized the 
problem and thrown upon it the “great flood-light of his 
genius.” In watching this envisaging of life as por-. 
trayed in a great drama, instead of getting a mirrored 
picture we obtain, as it were, a fourth dimensional 
vision. All human motives are analyzed. We see em- 
bodied the eternal and universal passions, with this 
greater comprehensiveness of view, we gain a sympa- 
thetic insight into some of the many problems that vex 
the human heart and soul. 

There has never been a period in the world’s history 
when so many problems affecting the very foundations 
of our civilization were so constantly presenting them- 
selves as at the present time. Thinking men and women, 
with true altruism, are endeavoring to cope with these 
vexed questions, but they will never be solved until the 
conscience of the people is aroused. ‘The pulpit and 
the press are doing much but still the great heart of 
humanity is quiescent. Perhaps the problem play will 
become a great factor in awakening the public con- 
science. When Miss Jane Addams said in a recent article 
“There is no doubt that we are at the beginning of 
a period when the stage is becoming the most successful 
popular teacher of public morals,” she voiced a great 
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truth. We are but children of a larger growth and 
sometimes when words fail to reach us a great object 
lesson, presented by means of the drama, will so im- 
press us, that new vistas are opened, larger fields of 
usefulness beckon, and the deeper meaning of life re- 
vealed. The drama formulates morals in deeds not 
words. A drama did more than any other one thing to 
solve the problem of slavery. Miss Addams lists a num- 
ber of modern plays in which present day sociological 
problems are dealt with as follows: 


1. The Battle might be called the Need for Model 
Tenements. 

2. The Melting Pot, The Value of Immigration. 

3. The Easiest Way, The Entrenchments of the So- 
cial Evil. 

4. The Strong People, A Strike and Its Unfair 
Suppression. 

5. The Man of the Hour, An Effort to Combat 
Municipal Corruption. 

6. The Lion and the Mouse, The Ruthless Methods 
of Big Business. 

%. The Dawn of a To-morrow, Optimism as a Rec- 
tier of Social Wrongs. 

8. The Third Degree, The Sweating in Police 
Courts Resulting in False Confessions. 

9. Salvation Nell has been called rightly or wrongly 
The Divine Comedy of the Poor. 

10. The Writing on the Wall, An Exposition of the 
Methods of Trinity Church in Administering its Prop- 
erty. 

11. Sampson, The Results of Frenzied Finance. 

12. The Flag Station, The Accidents Resulting from 
Long Hours of Labor. 


To this list might be added many others in which the 
serious, earnest dramatist is trying to throw light upon 
the social problems of to-day. 

Who can accurately guage the moral value and the 
strength of spiritual uplift of such a play as “The 
Servant in the House,” which teaches the Brotherhood 


of Man? The influences of such a play are incalculable. 


because the results are hidden in human hearts. 
Mr. Sargent says, “The esthetic life of man reaches 
its profoundest and clearest manifestation in the ‘Inde- 
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structible Art of the Theater’ aglow with the souls of 
men made manifest.” 

Realizing then the enormous influence for good or 
evil, that lies in the drama and its presentation, all 
religious people should drop their pharisaical attitude, 
and all thinking men and women should strive to see 
that the end accomplished by the drama is, as Horace 
Scudder puts it, “In the spiritualizing life, letting light 
into the mind, inspiring and feeding the higher forces 
of human nature.” 

We hear much to-day of the corruption of the theater 
and of the moral miasma emanating from the flood of 
immoral plays with which the managers are filling their 
theaters. ‘There is much talk of a National and State 
Censorship for the so called cleansing of the theater, 
but the moral atmosphere will never. be clarified until 
every one who believes in purity and truth resolves him- 
self into a censor of one and refuses to patronize a 
theater that maintains a low moral standard and pre- 
sents plays which make light of social evils, We need 
censorships in the homes — we need a moral awakening 
along these lines,, How much might be accomplished, 
if we would follow the example of President Taft, who 
refused to sit and listen to a presentation of “The Rev- 
ellers,”” which offended his moral sensibilities,. 

In New York City there exists a club of five hun- 
dred women called “The Century Theater Club,” whose 
purpose is to educate women to higher dramatic stand- 
ards,. If such clubs should be formed all over this 
broad land of ours a great step would be taken toward 
restoring the drama to its proper mission, as the great 
school of the people,. 

Speed the day when over every theater in our glorious 
country might be truthfully inscribed these words: 


“Not merely for our pleasure, but to purge 

The soul from baseness, from ignoble fear, 

And all the passions that make dim the clear, 

Calm vision of the world; our feet to urge 

On to ideal, far-set goals; to merge 

Our being with the heart of things; brought near 
The springs of life, to make us see and hear 

And feel its swelling and pulsating surge:— 

Such Thespian art divine, thy noble aim, 
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For this the tale of Oedipus was told, 
Of frenzied Lear, Harpagon’s greed of gold.” 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: This paper is before you for 
consideration and discussion. 


Mr,. Bassitr: May I ask Miss Lounsbery if the 
problem play—take some of the Ibsen plays, which 
present a series of problems, should be presented to a 
special audience, or to an indiscriminate audience? Or, 
are we to close our eyes to the problem which such 
a play presents? The problem of heredity. 


Miss Lounspery: I don’t think we ought to close 
our eyes to any problem which presents itself, I don't 
know how to answer. Couldn’t Mr. Mackay answer the 
question ? 


PRESIDENT NEwENS: The request has been made for 
Mr. Mackay to reply. (Applause.) 


Mr. HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS: I move, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Mackay be allowed the privilege of the 
floor, 

(Carried, ) 


Mr. Mackay: Mr. President, and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Iam honored again, but I didn’t distinctly un- 
derstand the question that is presented. 


Mr. Baspitr: Is a play like Ibsen’s “Ghost” to be 
presented to an audience — either a <pecial audience or 
to the general public; or are we to blind our eyes to the 
problem such as that play presents and not admit plays 
of that character to the boards at all? 


Mr. Mackay: The great master dramatist says the 
purpose of the play was and is 


“To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature; 
To show Virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
And the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 


What is the body of the time to-day? In the earlier 
days of the drama the object seemed to be to hold the 
mirror up to nature as it was presented; but to-day the 
effort on the part of the dramatic author is to hold the 
mirror up to nature as he conjectures it. I suppose that 
Shakespeare was quite right that the problem writer 
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of a play has just as much right to a hearing to-day as 
the matter of fact representative of nature in the days 
of Shakespeare had to a hearing; but this particular play, 
The Ghosts, is certainly a very horrible and horrifying 
composition. I don't know that I should consider :t 
always proper. I have thought, as a teacher, that the 
thing to do in educating people is to present the affirma- 
tive, and not the negative. Mr. Ibsen seems to disagree 
with that: he thinks that by presenting the negative 
of the world (that is, the evil side of ‘the world), he 
may inspire a love for the beauty; but in The Ghosts, 
I don’t remember that he presents any of the beauties 
at all. I think, for instance, that there are beauties 
enough in human nature; I think there is enough of 
character and strength in the human mind _ to-day, 
through this evolution of some millions of years, to make 
its highest deveopment always interesting. And I should 
no more think of tolerating as a proper presentation 
the play of The Ghosts than I would think of admiring 
the painting of a great artist who should go down on 
the shore, although the beautiful clear sky was in front 
of him, the distant hills on the other side of the water; 
the blue water and the rppling waves on the shore and the 
clear pure sand were there—and yet if he choose to 
pick up the refuse of the city of New York that strewed 
the shore on the way down, I should reject his picture. 
( Applause. ) 

It seems to me that while The Ghosts may. be advan- 
tageous for those who are studying the clinics of a 
hospital, it is not an entirely proper play to present to 
a promiscuous audience in a theater. 


Mr. Irvinc: I move that we now proceed to the 
appointed business of the convention. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Motion is before you and sec- 
onded that we proceed with the business of the Associa- 
tion? Are there any remarks? (Carried.) 

The Secretary of the Association has been compelled 
to leave us earlier than he desired. I am ready to receive 
nominations for Temporary Secretary for this meeting. 


Mr. HannipAL A. WittiAms: May I inform the 
President that the Secretary, in leaving, asked Mrs. 
Irving to serve in that capacity? If there is no objec- 
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tion, Mrs. Irving is very willing to serve, and it will 
save some time if her services are accepted. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: I will ask Mrs. Irving to come 
to the platform and act as Secretary. Be it known unto 
all members that in the business of the Association active 
members only are given the privilege of voting, or dis- 
cussing any question that comes before this body. I do 
not wish to convey the idea of it that you are not wel- 
come to our meeting. I do not desire to separate the 
sheep from the goats. I simply remind the associate 
members that only active members shall be heard from 
the floor, either in responding with Aye or Nay to the 
motions, or in casting ballots upon motions that require 
ballot voting. 

The minutes of the last meeting of this Association 
have been printed in the annual report. Are there any 
corrections to the minutes as presented? If not, they 
stand approved. 

I will call for Report of Committees. Is the Treasurer 
ready to report? 


Mr. Humpurey: (Reads Treasurer’s Report, show- 


ing $26.93 plus $3.00, received since writing the report, 
in hand.) 


PRESIDENT Newens: The Association has been at 
some expense this year in getting plates made for the 
extention papers; and that expense will not be incurred 
again — at least, for a number of years. 

We will ask the Auditing Committee, Mr. Barbour 
and Mr. Trueblood, to audit the books of the Treasurer 
and be ready to report as early as possible. The Necrol- 
ogy Committee will now please report. 


Mrs. Watton: (Reads.) 

After a lingering illness that kindly old man, Charles 
Wesley Emerson, passed to the “Great Beyond,’ last 
winter. He was the founder and until recently the Pres- 
ident of the Emerson College of Oratory in Boston. 

He rendered conspicuous service to this Association, 
not by his personal attendance but by sending to our an- 
nual conventions men and women with beautiful spirit 
and well poised bodies, who manifested the doctrines he 
inculcated. 
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One of his pupils, who with us now, gives this testi- 
mony : 

“A memorial in honor of his life’s work was held in 
March, 1908, at which many former pupils expressed 
the love they bore their former principal. There never 
was a teacher who would inspire his pupils with so much 
lasting enthusiasm. He was pre-eminently big in help- 
fulness to his fellowman. I recall him at the Boston 
convention as a gentle old man, full of kindliness, with a 
sympathetic expression, which said to me ‘Live and let 
live. He is now with us no more, but he lives in the 
hearts of every mzn and woman who was associated 
with hm.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELIZABETH R. WALTON, 
Chairman Necrology Committee. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: What will you do with this re- 
port? 

(On motion accepted and placed on file and directed 
to be published in the annual report.) 


I would remind you of the fact that a year ago a 
Permanent Necrology Committee was established, five 
members: one serving for one year, one for two, one 
for three, one for four and one for five years. One 
new member to be elected each year. None of the mem- 
bers of the Necrology Committee are present at this con- 
vention. This committee is acting in their stead, and will 
recommend, or rather refer, this matter to that Perma- 
nent Committee. 

I call for the Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. J. J. Hucues: (Reads.) 

To the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Speech Arts Association, held at Asbury Park, N. J., 
June 28th to July 2nd, your committee begs to offer the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the National Speech Arts Association 
encourage all effort for compulsory vocal expression in 
all High and Normal Schools, and a public demand for 
the teachers who are qualified to advocate and teach this 
important art. 

Resolved, That we feel deeply indebted to the New 
Jersey Speech Arts Club for their generous entertain- 
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ment, and particularly grateful for the untiring and 
earnest work on the part of Mr. J. Woodman Babbitt. 

Resolved, That to the Rev. M. V. McDuffie, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church; Hon. T. Frank Appleby, 
the Mayor; Hon. Fred S. Shepard, Supt. of Public 
Schools; Mr. H. E. Donegar, Publicity Chairman; and 
those who, at inconvenience, have appeared on our pro- 
gram, we are indebted for their attendance and greetings. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the people of 
Asbury Park for their generous hospitality; to the city 
for the use of the Free Library, which has met our needs 
so amply; arid also to the management of the Bruns- 
wick Hotel for the courtesies extended to the members of 
the National Speech Arts Association, and for the use 
of the Assembly and Reception Rooms. 

Resolved, That for the courtesies extended by the press 
of Asbury Park, we are especially grateful for the digni- 
fied and appreciative recognition of our work. 

Resolved, That in our board of officers we have a 
self-sacrificing and devoted band of workers, who have 
done their best to further the interest of our Association. 


(Signed) Joun J. Hucues, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: You have heard the report; 
what will you do with it? 

(Motion that it be accepted and published in the an- 
nual report made and carried.) 

Reports from the Group Conferences of Tuesday and 
Wednesday, if there be any. 


Mrs. WaALtTon: I think Mr. Fulton has a report. 


THE PresipeNtT: Has Mr. Fulton such a report, 
either of Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday? 


Mr. Furton: As temporary chairman of the section 
work on Wednesday, we took up the question which you 
had suggested in your address —that there should be 
a school of instruction following the meeting of the 
National Association; and we considered a plan by 


which it could be carried out. The questions asked were: . 


How long? Where? When? What course? What 
teachers? We first decided that the time should be at 
the close. of the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
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tion; that the length of time should be four weeks; 
that it should be held where the Association meeting is 
held; that the course should include instruction in peda- 
gogy, psychology, elocution, voice-training, oratory, oral 
English, drama, literary analysis, reading in public 
schools, etc. These points were merely put down 2s 
something that should be taught. As to the question 
of a faculty by whom the teaching is to be done, we feit 
that the first year’s instructional service should be vol- 
untary; and that the choice of a faculty for instruction 
in this schoo! would depend upon the willingness of 
those who are competent to do the work, to accept the 
post of honor and duty in giving instruction. The com- 
mittee further recommended that there should be some 
effort made by a committee appointed by the Chair to 
solicit endowment for such an institution. All of this 
report is offered in the spirit of suggestion. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert I. Fuvron, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT NeEWENS: What shall we do with this 
report? It being made, or presented, in the spirit of 
suggestion, what is your desire? Shall it be incorporated 
in the minutes of the annual report? It has been moved 
by Mrs. Butler that it be included in the annual report. 

(Seconded by Mr. Babbitt. Carried.) 


THE Presipent: Is thére a report from the other 
conference? 


Mrs. WALTON: (Reads report.) 

A group of teachers and directors of Speech-arts from 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and Colleges met at 
the request of President Newens to confer on ways and 
means of furthering our interests and spreading the 
gospel of speech-arts. 

The chairman gave each person an opportunity to 
present his or her case. Each member of the group gave 
a report of local school conditions, such as the attitude 
of the school authorities, equipment for teachers of public 
speaking, needs for further development of this work, 
etc. This revealed the fact that all the towns and cities 
represented with the single exception of Washington, 
the capitol of our nation, have a regularly employed in- 
structor in oral English supported by the several boards 
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of education. The subject of oral English has the dis- 
tinction of a place in the curricula of these several 
schools. 

The necessity of introducing systematic voice work 
and corrective speech-habits in the Normal schools of 
the country was also discussed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELIzABETH R. WALTON, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: It might be well for the con- 
vention to empower the editor to incorporate in the 
annual official report all or such parts of the committee 
reports as he sees fit. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: It is not a close secret; perhaps 
it might be stated here that a suggestion was made in 
the board to eliminate the unimportant parts of our re- 
port this year, so as to lessen the expense of printing; 
and the editor is therefore given full liberty to blue- 
pencil. I move that the matter of these reports be re- 
ferred to the editor, with power to condense them and put 
them in as he sees fit. 


Tue Presipent: It has been seconded by Miss 
Lounsbery that all these reports be placed in the hands 
of the editor, with power. Are there any remarks? 
(Motion carried. ) 

Are there any recommendations from the Board of 
Directors to be presented to the convention? 


Mrs. IrvinNG: I have some recommendations here, 
possibly. Is this the time? Do you want me to read 
them all ? 


Mr. HAnnNipat A. WiLtiAMs: I was about to say 
that the Secretary having the motions in written form 
exactly as presented, it seems to me that it would be 
more acceptable to the members of the Association if 
they heard the motions as made and adopted by the 
board, for the consideration of the convention. These 
are put in brief form, such as will be easily understood. 
Would not that be the better way to present them, rather 
than in report forms? 


THE PRESIDENT: We will listen to the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Directors through the Secretary. 
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Mrs. Irvinc, Temporary Secretary: (Reads.) 
What will you do with this report? 
Mrs. HaskELL: I move it be accepted as a whole. 


THe PresipeNt: Moved by Mrs. Haskell, seconded 
by Miss Manheimer, that this report be accepted as a 
whole. 


Mr. Fuiton: Before it is accepted as a whole, I am 
sure you would be glad to hear a word regarding the 
recommendation of Cleveland, Ohio, as our next place of 
meeting, from the one representative present from Cleve- 
land — Miss Makepeace. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: I am very glad, indeed, that this 
recommendation has come to the Association. My ina- 
bility is the only restriction that I find in extending to you 
a most cordial invitation to come to our city. We have 
no board walk, but we have a delightful lakeshore drive ; 
there are cozy nooks in the parks; and we have the 
finest boulevard system in the United States, if that ts 
any attraction —by way of local features, 

We are known, I think, fairly well as a city, in the 
capacity of entertaining these associations that find it 
their pleasure to come from time to time ; and, personally, 
I am willing to do all I can, willing to work earnestly, 
that it may be a successful meeting. I really believe that 
you will find it a place of helpfulness to those of us who 
are there. There are several artists, many teachers; and 
I believe, with the suggestion of the summer school fol- 
lowing, that you will find many teachers in our schools 
who will be very glad to make use of the opportunity of- 
fered in that summer school. I would be glad to canvass 
the city, through our school management ; and I am sure 
you will find them cordially in sympathy with you. I will 
be glad to begin the work immediately. I shall this 
very day begin the work, if you accept the invitation to 
come to our city. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: Are there any further remarks 


upon the motion to accept the report as a whole?. (Mo- 
tion carried). 


(These recommendations are published in the minutes 
of the Board meeting.—Editor. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: As your President, I will say 
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that the Board passed a motion recommending to the As- 
sociation that the First and Second Vice-Presidents con- 
stitute a Publicity Committee, the First Vice-President 
being the Chairman. The duties of this committee are to 
keep in touch with the President of the Association, the 
chairmen of the permanent committees and other mem- 
bers of the profession and the Association, particularly, 
in order to learn of the work of individuals and of the 
Association, and prepare articles for the official organ 
and other magazines and papers, in order to keep the As- 
sociation, the profession and the public in touch with The 
National Speech Arts Association. And as the time for 
the annual meeting approaches, they shall prepare arti- 
cles for the local papers, defining and describing the 
work of the association, and present them in such way to 
the local papers as they may see fit, that we may have 
advertisement and sufficient notice before the Associa- 
tion meets upon the ground. That, in substance, covers 
the work of this Publicity Committee. 

This does not change the constitution. These are sim- 
ply rules. They are appended to the constitution. Now, 
this motion is in definite form in the Secretary's hands. 
What will you do with the motion? I have endeavored 
to’ state it accurately. 


Mr. Bassitt: I move the adoption of this recom- 
mendation. (Seconded and carried.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: If the Chairman of the Boar 
of Directors will permit me, I will say that the constitu- 
tion provides that publication in the official organ of any 
proposed amendments to the constitution, sixty days be- 
fore the annual meeting, is sufficient notice. I may say, 
also, for your information, that the active membership fee 
is to be reduced from $5 to $3, associate membership 
remaining where it is. Are there any other committees 
to report? Do you desire to act upon the invitation to 
Cleveland for next year? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move that we accept the invitation 
to Cleveland for our next convention: (Seconded and 
carried. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Will the Secretary read. two 
other items of recommendation by the Board? 
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TEMPORARY SECRETARY: 1. The unanimous desire of 
the Board was expressed in a motion that it recommend 
to this honorable body that Mr. F. F. Mackay, our hon- 
ored first President, be placed on the honorary list of our 
Association. 2. It was recommended by the Board that 
our Secretary request the State Associations to send del- 
egates to our National Association, such request to be 
made two months before the meetings of such Associa- 
tions. 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: The motion is to adopt these 
recommendations. Are you ready for the question? May 
I ask you — inasmuch as there is one very important per- 
sonal matter here which has to do with hearts, memories, 
associations — that we rise in response, in place of put- 
ting the question? All in favor of this motion will make 
it known by standing. Be seated. Contrary by the same 
sign. I am pleased to announce to this convention, and to 
the gentleman whose name is involved in ths motion, that 
it is unanimous. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: Will you adopt the recommen- 
dation that State Associations be requested to send dele- 
gates to the National Convention? (Moved, seconded 
and carried. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: We are ready to hear the 
Auditor’s report. 


Mr. Barsour. The Auditing Committee of the Treas- 
urer’s report of the Natonal Association of Speech Arts 
for the year just closing have carefully examined the re- 
port; and although some few minor receipts for the ex- 
penditures of money are not at hand, yet the Treausrer 
has assured us that his report is correct as read to the 
Association this morning. 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: What will you do with the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee? Mr. Silvernai] moves 
adoption, and seconded by Mr. Hughes, that the report of 
the Auditing Committee be approved. (Carried. ) 


PRESIDENT NEWENS: What will you do with the 
Treasurer's report? 

(Mr. Hannibal A. Williams moves its adoption, sec- 
onded by Mr. Trueblood, that the Treasurer’s report be 
accepted and placed on file. Carried.) 
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PrsipDENT NEWENS: What is your further pleasure? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move that we proceed to the elec- 
tion of officers. 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: You have heard the motion; all 
in favor, etc., etc. (Carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: I will appoint Mr. John Silver- 
nail Judge of Elections. Will you please take the chair? 

(Mr. Silvernail assumes the chair. ) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: We will first listen to the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 


Mr. J. J. HucHes: As Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee I present the following names: For Presi- 
dent, Adrian M. Newens; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Babbitt; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Fennetta Sargent 
Haskell; Secretary, Mr. George S. Williams; Treasurer, 
Mr. A. S. Humphrey. For Directors, seven: Mr. John 
Rummell, of New York; Mr. R. E. P. Kline, Illinois; 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Walton, D. C.; Mr. Robert I. Fulton, 
Ohio; Mr. Livingston Barbour, New Jersey; Miss Grace 
Makepeace, Ohio; and Miss Jennie Manheimer, of Ohio. 
Signed by the Committee on Nominations, as follows: 
J. J. Hughes, Chairman. (Reads remaining names of 
committee: Mr. Fulton, Mrs. Haskell, Miss Mannheimer 
and Miss Lownsberry. ) 


CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: You have heard the report 
of the Nominating Committee. What is your pleasure ? 


Mr. TRuEBLOop: I move that we proceed to the elec- 
tion of President. 


CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: First, I will appoint as 
Tellers, Mr. Babbitt and Miss Makepeace. The motion 
is before the house — is it seconded — to proceed to the 
election of President? Is there a second? (Seconded 
and carried. ) 


CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: You have heard the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Newens. Are there other nominations? 


Mr. TrueBLoop: I move that the Secretary cast the 
ballot of this Association for Mr. Newens for President : 
for the coming year. 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: It is moved and seconded 
that the Secretary of the Association be requested to cast 
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the ballot of the Association for the nominee, Mr. 
Newens. (Carried.) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: The Secretary has cast the 
ballot of the Association for Mr. A. M. Newens; there- 
fore he is declared elected for the ensuing year. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The next is the election of Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Barsour: I move the Secretary be requested to 
cast the vote of the convention to elect Mr. Babbitt as 
First Vice-President. 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Mr. Babbitt is nominated. 
Are there other nominations intended, purposed? It is 
moved and seconded to request the Secretary to cast the 
ballot of the Association for Mr. Babbitt for First Vice- 
President. (Carried.) 


CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: It is unanimous; therefore, 
so ordered. The Secretary will cast the ballot of the As- 
sociation for Mr. Babbitt. I am informed the vote of the 
assembly is cast for Mr. Babbitt ; therefore he is declared 
elected First Vice-President. 

The nomination for Second Vice-President is Mrs. 


Fennetta S. Haskell. Are there other nominations? 


Mr. Bassitt: I move that the Secretary be em- 
powered to cast the ballot cf the Association for Mrs. 
Haskell for Second Vice-President. (Seconded and car- 
ried. ) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Unanimously carried; Mrs. 
Haskell is declared elected Second Vice-President. 

Next upon our list is the name of Secretary ; the nom- 
inee is Mr. George C. Williams. What is your pleasure? 
Are there other nominations? 


Mr. TRuEBLOoD: I move that we proceed to ballot in 
the same way. 


CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Moved and seconded that 
the Secretary be requested to cast the ballot of the Asso- 
ciation for Mr. George C. Williams for our Secretary. 
(Carried. ) 


CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: It is so ordered, Mr. George 
C. Williams is declared elected Secretary for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Next for your election is the Treasurer: nominee of 
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the committee, Mr. A. 5. Humphrey; what is your pleas- 
ure? 

Mr. CHANDLER: I move that the Secretary be instruct- 
ed to cast the ballot of the Association for Mr. Humphrey 
for Treasurer of the Association. (Seconded by Mrs. 
Haskell, and carried. ) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: It is unanimous. Mr. 
Humphrey is declared elected Treasurer for the ensuing 
vear. 

We come now, to the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Are there nominations beside those on the list? 
I will read them. (Reads.) Are there other nomina- 
tions for members of the Board of Directors? Do you 
wish to make any nominations from the floor? These 
nominations are to fill vacancies; and are there other 
vacancies to make up the seven? 


Mr. TruEesBLoop: Has the Nominating Committee 
taken into account whether or not some of the Board 
might have been nominated for other offices; and have 
they nominated as many as are necessary to fill the 
Board? I think if the Judge of Elections would read the 
list of officers that have just been elected, it will be seen 
that we have two more vacancies to fill. 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Jt is true. Whom will you 
nominate ? 

Mr. Futon: I move, Mr. Chairman, that Miss 
Lounsbery be made a member of this Board. 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Miss Lounsbery is nomi- 
nated as a‘member of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. TrueBLoop: I would like, also, to put in nomina- 
tion Mrs. Cora Wheeler Dunmore. ( Seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Are there other nominations ? 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I move the nominations be closed. 
(Seconded and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: What is your pleasure in re- 
gard to this list of nominees for the Board of Directors? 
Will you proceed to vote for them, writing out ballots? 

Mr. TRvuEBLOOD: ‘There are no more than enough. I° 
move that the Secretary cast the ballot of this Association 
for the nominees as members of the Board. (Seconded 
by Mr. Fulton and carried.) 
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CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: The Secretary has cast the 
ballot and the nine members of the Board are elected. 


Mr. Truesioop: We should designate whose terms 
shall expire three years, two years or one year hence. 


Mr. Futron: I move that the last two names on the 
list (those nominated from the floor) be the ones who will 
fill the unexpired terms of Mrs. Haskell and Mr. Babbitt, 
who have been elected to the two Vice-Presidencies, 
whatever the time may be — one year, two years, ot 
three years. (Seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: The motion before the house 
is that Mrs. Dunmore and Miss. Lounsbery’s names be 
placed in the list in the place of those whose unexpired 
terms are to be filled. Are you ready for the question? 
(Carried. ) 

CHAIRMAN SILVERNAIL: Then the list of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors which we have elected is 
as follows: Mrs. Cora Wheeler Dunmore, Miss Louns- 
bery, Mr. John Rummell, Mr. Kline, Mrs. Walton, 
Messrs. Fulton, Barbour, Misses Grace Makepeace and 
Jennie Mannheimer. These are declared elected. That 
completes the election of officers. 

(Mr. Newens resumes the President’s chair.) 

PRESIDENT NEWENS: What is your further pleasure? 

(Calls for speech.) 

Before we shall adjourn, then, I wish, first of all, to 
express to you personally and severally, individually and 
collectively, my appreciation of your kindness to me as 
your presiding officer during the year that has passed. I 
think I have not written a single letter to any member 
of the Association without having had a reply. Many 
have answered my letters that did not need reply. That 
means that there is personal interest in the work of the 
Association. I wish to thank you for the confidence that 
you have thus placed in me by the re-election to office. 
Laying all modesty aside, I doubt my ability to perform 
the duties of chief executive of this Association, when I 
see about me others whom I deem far more efficient. 

However, the deed is done. I am not responsible for it. 
I did not want it. There were moments this week when 
I positively refused in my own mind to consider the ac- 
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ceptance of the office. There were moments when | ex- 
pressed such a notion to members of the Association. 1 
am frank, if anything, in all of my movements; straight 
from the shoulder in all of my opinions and convictions. 
I am free to confess that to the Association. But may I 
ask for your individual support in developing the work 
of the Association for the coming year, in increasing or 
helping to increase the membership of The National 
Speech Arts Association? The Credentials Committee 
has a big work on its hands. By helping the Credentials 
Committee you will help me very, very greatly. We 
need to get here on time and urge others to get here on 
time; and, understand me, I am criticizing no one; but 
if the larger number may be interested ‘by your enthusi- 
asm, there wiil be possibly a sufficient number to make a 
good showing the first day. 

I assure you there will be no radical changes in the 
policies of the Association during the coming year. The 
traditions to which we have held so carefully in years 
past, established by men who have honored us with their 
presence today and others during the week, shall be care- 
fully consdered and held to during the coming year. The 
policies and recommendations of your former President 
and of the present Chairman of the Board of Directors 1 
pledge you will be carefully considered and adhered to. 
The work for the coming year, the outlook, is encour- 
aging. There is always encouragement where there is 
work to do: where there are weeds to cut down it is al- 
ways encouraging to the muscle of the willing arm. 
Where there is a field to be planted it is always encour- 
aging to the willing proprietors, to the willing servant. 
There is much work to do; it is, therefore, very, very en- 
couraging. I wish to pledge you the support of your 
President in doing everything that he can. Moving about 
over the country as I shall during the coming year, com- 
ing in contact with literally hundreds of members of the 
Association and of the profession — the first word upon 
my lips, the first thought in my mind, will be of the next 
year’s meeting, to encourage them to come. Lend your 
support, and encourage others to lend their support, to the 
Association by responding to the Treasurer’s letters. 
Lend your support to the convention by making up your 
mind now to help the Cleveland local committee to do us 
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the honor that they ought to do us, by coming in large 
numbers to that convention. 

Let me thank you again for this confidence which you 
have expressed. I assure you that I feel it deeply. I feel 
the burden of the work more than I can tell. As the old 
darkey said to a little girl, as she was passing from the 
South to the North for her first trip, and alone — said 
he: ‘Honey, youse nevah been No’th befo’; youse 
gwine alone; and I is sorry to see you go. If you could 
only know how sorry I am, Honey if mah bosom 
was made ob glass, you could see!” 

If my bosom was made of glass, you could see how 
deeply I feel the burden of the work; but I can’t make it 
a great meeting next year, nor can the Treasurer, the 
Secretary or any other officer. We need the support of 
the entire membership. We have had it loyally this year: 
a splendid meeting; things have been done. We shall 
hope for still greater things next year. Again I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

What is your further pleasure? 


Mr. TRueBLOoD: I move we adjourn. (Seconded.) 


PRESENT NEWENS: Moved and seconded that we 
shall adjourn. All in favor of the motion will make it 
known my saying Aye; contrary, No. We stand ad- 
journed. 
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Monday, June 29, 1909. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Speech 
Art Association in Library Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., at 11:30 a. 
m. Present, Chairman Hannibal, A. Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Walton, Mrs. Fennetta S. Haskell, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Irving, Mr. 
Adrian M. Newens, Mr. Albert S. Humphery, Mr. J. Wodman 
Babbitt, Mr. John P. Silvernail, Mr. George C. Williams. 

Moved by Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that the 
Board declare itself in favor of open sessions during the present 
convention; carried. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mr. Newens, that the 
publication of the final program be hereafter left to the discre- 
tion of the chairman of the Literary Committee, as to whether 
it be published by the Literary Committee or the Extension Com- 
mittee; carried. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mrs. Irving, that the 
matter of the collection of tickets at the door during the session 
of the convention be left in the care of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mr. Humphery, that 
the matter of the music for the Convention programs be left 
with the chairman of the Literary Committee and the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, with power; carried. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mrs. Walton, that 
members of the Board use their discretion in placing such compli- 
mentary tickets to the session of the Convention as they may 
deem advisable; carried. , 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mrs. Walton, that the 
meetings of the Board be held at the Hotel Brunswick each day 
during the Convention, at 2:30 p.m. Carried. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday, June 29th, 1909. 


Business meeting of the Association in Library Hall at 11:00 
o'clock a. m. 
President Newens appointed the following Committees: 


Committee on Resolutions—Mr. Hughes, Mr. Babbitt and Mrs. 
Harter. 


Committee on Necrology—Mrs. Walton, and Mr. Hannibal A. 
Williams. 


Committee on Nominations—Miss Lounsbery, Mrs. Haskell, 
Miss Manheimer, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Fulton. 


Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mr. Hannibal A. Wil- 
liams, that Mr. Humphery confer with the reporter to strike out 
such portions of his speech as he may indicate; carried. 


Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mrs. Walton, that the 
convention resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole; carried. 

At the conclusion of the session of the Committee of the 
Whole, the meeting adjourned. 


Tuesday, June 29, 1909. 


‘Meeting of the Board of Directors at the Hotel Brunswick 
at 2:30 p. m. Present, Chairman Williams, Messrs. Newens, Hum- 
phery, Babbitt, Silvernail, G. C. Williams, Mrs. Irving, Walton 
and Haskell. 


The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approv- 
ed. 

Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that the 
soara of Directors recommend to the Convention that the first 
and second vice-presidents shall constitute a publicity committee, 
the first vice-president being chairman. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to keep in touch with the president, the chairmen 
of permanent committees, and others of the Association whom 
they may see fit to address and obtain information concerning 
the Association’s work, and the work of individuals, and keep 
the public informed, through the official organ, and other papers 
and magazines of such work. Monthly articles should be prepar- 
ed for the official organ. Occasional articles should be prepared 
for other magazines, and as the time approaches for the annual 
meeting, articles prepared for the local papers in cities where 
the convention is to be held. After considerable discussion, it 
as unanimously decided to make this motion the first order of 
business at the next meeting of the Board. 
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Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mr. Humphery, that the 
Board of Directors recommend to the convention that Article III, 
section 5 of the Constitution be amended to read as follows: 
“The fee for active membership shall be $3.00 for the first year, 
payable on application for membership, and $2.00 for each suc- 
ceeding year. The fee for associate membership shall be $3 for 
the first year, payable on application for membership, and $2 for 
each succeeding year.”’ Other portions of tnis article to remain 
unchanged. 


Moved by Mr. Humphery, seconded by Mrs. Irving, to amend 
by eliminating that portion of the motion applying to associate 
membership, thus leaving the initiation fee of the associate 
member $2.00. 


Moved by Mrs. Walton, seconded by Mrs. Irving, that this 
matter be laid on the table until the next meeting; carried. 


Moved by Mr. Newens and seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that we 
proceed to elect an Editor for the coming year. After considera- 
ble discussion, it was moved by Mr. Humphery, seconded by Mr. 
Newens, that this motion be laid on the table. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that the Sec- 


retary of the Association confer with the chairman of the Con- 

ference groups and prepare a report of their work, to be incorpo- 

rated in the annual report of the Convention; carried. 
Adjournea. 


Wednesday, June 30, 1909. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors at the Hotel Brunswick 
at 2:30 p. m. 

Present, Chairman Hannibal A. Williams, Messrs. Fulton, 
Trueblood, Newens, Humphery, C. C. Williams, Mrs. Irving, Wal- 
ton and Haskell. 

‘rhe minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The motion concerning the Publicity Committee was taken 
from the table and unanimously passed. 

The motion changing the Initiation Fee of Members was 
taken from the table, and after a free discussion, the motion 
was passed as amended. 

The motion to elect an editor for the coming year was taken 
from the table. Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mrs. Has- 
kell, that Mr. Fulton be the edivor for the coming year; carried. 

Mr. Trueblood, custodian of the Reports, reported concerning 
the sale of Reports during the past year. This report was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 
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Moved by Mr. Trueblood, seconded by Mr. Newens, that the 
trunk containing old Treasurer's receipts, stubs, etc., remain 
in storage at the home of the present Treasurer, Mr. Humphery, 
at Galesburg, Ill., until called for; carried. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday, July ist, 1909. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors at the Hotel Brunswick at 
2:30 p. m. Present, Chairman Hannibal A. Williams, Messrs. 
Fulton, Trueblood, Newens, Humphery, Silvernail, Babbitt, G. 
C. Wililams, Mrs. Irving, Mrs. Walton and Mrs. Haskell. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, that the 
custodian of the reports, Mr. Trueblood, be empowered to obtain 
storage for the reports of the Association when he so desires; car- 
ried. 

Moved by Mr. Trueblood, seconded by Mr. Humphery, that 


the Board recommend to the Association that the President of 
the Association and two other members of the Board, as a com- 
mittee, be empowered to locate the convention for the coming 
year, with the recommendations that this convention be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, if possible, this committee to report to the 
present convention; carried. 

Mr. Humphery presented the following names for Associate 
membership: 

Mrs. Katharine A. Harter, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Alfred R. Roodrick, of Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jessie E. Thorpe, of New Orleans, La. 

Miss Mary A. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Moved by Mr. Humphery, seconded by Mrs. Walton, that the 
above named persons be elected to Associate Membership; car- 
ried. , 

Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mrs. Walton, that the 
secretary of the Association write a letter of greeting to Mrs. 
Belle Watson Melville, acknowledging receipt of her check, and 
expressing the gratitude and best wishes of the Association; 
carried. 

Moved by Mr. Newens, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, that the 
Treasurer be empowered to raise money to meet all expenses 
of the Association; carried. 

Adjourned. 
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Friday, July 2nd, 1909. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of National Speech Arts 
Association was called to order at 9:15 a. m., in the parlors of 
the Brunswick Hotel. Present, Mr. Hannibal Williams, Mr. 
Trueblood, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Newens, Mr. Silvernail, 
Mr. Humphery, Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Haskell and Mrs. Irving. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

Moved by Mr. Truebloed, seconded by Mrs. Irving, that the 
Board recommend Cleveland, Ohio, as our next meeting place; 
carried. 

The following resolution was presented: “Resolved, That the 
President of the National Speech Arts Association be given full 
power in the organization of the Association work into such 
committees as he may deem wise, and that we heartily endorse 
and support his policies for the advancement of the interests 
of our Association.” 

Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mr. Chandler, that the res- 
olution be adopted; carried. 

It was stated by Mr. Trueblood that Mr. C. C. Shoemaker 
would furnish his mailing list to the officers to further the in- 
terests of the Association. Such list to be guarded and proper 
business regard shown such courtesy. 

Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mr. Humphery, that the 
Cuairman of the Board announce to the Convention that the 
Board recommends that we have State Associations, and _ that 
these Associations send delegates to each National Association 
convention; carried. 

Moved by Mr. Silvernail, seconded by Mrs. Walton and others, 
that it is the unanimous desire of the Board that Mr. F. F. Mack- 
ey, our honored President, be made an honorary member of our 
Association; carried. 

Adjourned. 


Friday, July 2, 1909. 


Meeting of the new Board of Directors of National Speech Arts 
Association was called to order at 2 p. m. in the parlors of the 


Brunswick Hotel. 

Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mr. Chandler, that Mr. 
Silvernail shall be temporary chairman; carried. : 

Moved by Mr. Trueblood, seconded by Mr. Fulton, that the 
temporary chairman be the permanent chairman; carried. 

Moved by Mr. Barbour, seconded by several, that Mr. Fulton 
be Editor of the Report; carried. 
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Moved by Mr. Trueblood, seconded by Mrs. Irving, that Mr. 
Hannibal A. Williams be chairman of Credentials and Extension 
Committee; carried. 


Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mrs. Haskell, that Miss 
Makepeace be Chairman of Ways and Means Committee; carried. 


Moved by Mr. Fulton, seconded by Mrs. Irving, that Mr. Bar- 
bour be made Chairman of the Literary Committee; carried. 


The members of the various committees were then chosen 
as follows: 


LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


Livingston Barbour, Chairman. 
Laura E. Aldrich. 

Cora Wheeler Dunmore. 

Robert Irving Fulton. 
Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. 
Belle Watson Melville. 

W. K. Wickes. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


Grace Makepeace, Chairman. 
William Webster Chandler. 
Henry E Gordon. 

Daisy Lounsbery. 

Jennie Mannheimer. 
Thomas C. Trueblood. 
Elizabeth R. Walton. 


CREDENTIALS AND EXTENSION COMMITTER, 


Hannibal A. Williams Chairman. 
Mary A. Blood. 

Henry Gaines Hawn. 

R. E. Pattison Kline. 

Mirriam Nelke 

John Rummell. 

John P Silvernail. 


Moved by Mr. Trueblood, seconded by Mr. Babbitt, that the 
Chairman of Credentials and Extension Committee be allowed 
one hundred dollars for the extension work; carried. 


Mr. Trueblood mentioned sale of sets of books; Mr. Chandler 
promised to take one set; Miss Makepeace promised to take one 
set. 
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The names presented for active membership are as follows: 
Edward A. Mead, 

Miss Dora Bryan. 

Miss Muriel M. Victor. 

Miss Grace V. Corell. 


Moved by Mrs. Haskell, seconded by Miss Lounsbery, that 
they be elected; carried. 


Moved by Mr. Humphery, seconded by Mrs. Irving, to ad- 
journ; carried. 
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. LIST OF MEMBERS 


Arranged Alphabetically under three heads: Honorary, Active 
and Associate Members. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


*Alger, Rev. William Rounseville, Boston, Mass. 
*Bell, Dr. Alexander Melville, Washington, D. C. 
*Brown, Prof. Moses True, Sandusky, Ohio. 
*Emerson, Dr. Charles Wesley, Willis, Mass. 
Mackey, Mr. Frank F., New York, N. Y. 
*Murdoch, Mr. James E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ross, Prof. William T., San Francisco, Calif. 
Russell, Rev. Francis T., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
*Zachos, Dr. John C., New York, N. Y. 


*Deceased. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


A 


Abbott, Mr. Frederick, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

Abernathy, Miss Mary E., 553 W. 67th St., Chicago, III. 

Adams, Mr. J. I., 309 Grand Ave., Alma Mich. 

Aldrich, Miss Laura E., 3414 Birch Ave., Hyde Park, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Babbitt, Mr. J. W., 24% Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 

Baker, Mrs. Bertha Kuntz, Hamilton Park, New Brighton, 
WY. 

Barbour, Mr. Livingston, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Bashford, Miss Erma Mary, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Bassett, Mr. Leo Emerson, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. 

Blood, Miss Mary A., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Bolt, Mrs. Mildred, 1191. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Booth, Mr. E. M., 471 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Brown, Miss Hallie Q., Homewood Cottage, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Bryan, Miss Dora, Asbury Park, N. Y. 

Burnham, Mrs. A. G., 123 W. Everett St., Dixon, Ill. 

Burns, Mrs. Howard, Carrolton, Ill. 

Butler, Mrs. Charles P., 57 W. 124th St., New York City. 


Cc 

Caldweil, Miss Florence M., 764 N. 41st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Correll, Miss Grace V., East Orange, N. J. 

Carter, Mrs. Frances, 170 W. 75th St., New York City. 

Chandler, Mr. W. W., Southern Manual Training High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarke, Miss Grace D., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cochrane, Mrs. J. M., 912 Hamilton St., Evanston, III. 

Colburn, Miss Bertha L., 112 W. 90th St., New York City. 

Cumnock, Mr. R. L., Cumnock School of Oratory, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


D 


Davis, Mrs. Estelle H., 200 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. 
Day, Mr. Elias Vaughn, 40 Quick Ave., Oak Park, III. 
Day, Mrs. Janet, 101 S. Third St., Janesville, Wis. 
Dennis, Mr. Wilbur C., 807 S. 7th St., Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Decker, Miss Alice, 226 W. 11th St., New York City. 
Dunmore, Mrs. Cora Wheeler, 75 Kutgers St., Utica, N. Y. 


E 
Edwards, Mrs. Mabel W., 1925 E. 11th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Eggleston, Miss Katherine, 217 Manhattan Ave., New York 
City. 
Eliott, Miss Etta M., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Elwell, Miss Jean B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, Ohio. 


/ e 


Falkner, Miss Laura E., Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Fee, Miss Margaret C. S., Morristown, N. Y. 

Fisher, Mr. Arthur J., Quincy, Ill. 

Fisher, Mrs. Laura B., 9226 Philipps Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Forsythe, Miss Louise, Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. 

Frankel, Mrs. Geo. J., 4945 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton, Mr. Robert Irving, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


G 


Garnes, Mr John A., Lawrence Univ., Appleton, Wis. 
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Gillespie, Mrs. Emma, 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
*Gordon, Mr. Henry C., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


H 


Hagener, Mrs. Aletta Lent, 230 Twentieth St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Hansen, Miss Ellen, Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Harter, Mrs. E. M., 501 W. 12ist St. New York City. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fenetta Sargent, 3132 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hawn, Mr. Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Hollister, Mr. Richard D. T., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Hoit, Mr. Charles M., Minneapolis School of Oratory and Dra- 
matic Art, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hughes, Mr. John J., 38 Park St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Humphrey, Mr. Albert S., Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. : 

Howell, Miss Alice, State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


lies, Miss Elizabeth, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 936 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, O. 


J 


Jenkins, Miss Lucy Dean, Monnett Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 


K 


Kellogg, Miss Ruth E., 310 S. 5th St., Missoula, Mont. 
Kline, Mr. R. E. Pattison, Steinway Hall, Chicago, I1l. 


L 


Lancaster, Mrs. Margaret S., Alton, Ill. 
Larson, Miss Millie S., 511 15th Ave., Minenapolis, Minn. 
Lash, Miss Bertha B., 31t Wabash Ave., Chicago, LI. 
Latham, Miss Azubah J., 430 W. 118th St., New York City, 
New York. 
Lathers, Mr. J. Stewart, Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Laughton, Miss Marie Ware, 418 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Leach, Mr. Alfred C., Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 
Leavitt, Mrs. Lillie L., Ewing College, Ewing, III. 
Livingstone, Miss Mabel Joy, R. F. D. No. 5, Albion, Mich. 
Lounsbery, Miss Daisy E., 408 Rochester St., Fulton, N. Y. 


*Deceased. 
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Ludlum, Mrs. Mary H., 4452 W. Beil St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lueders, Mrs. Edith S., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Lynn, Miss Carrie Victoria, Orient, Iowa. 


Mc 


McCoy, Mrs. Katherine Oliver, Kenton, Ohio. 
McQuisten, Miss Gertrude, 160 Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
McIntire, Miss Carrie, 296 Church St., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


M 


Macomber, Miss Esther C., 114 S. Crittenden St., San Jose, 
California. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

Mahan, Miss Permelia C., Lexington, Ill. 

Makepeace, Miss Grace E., 1019 Starkweather Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mannheimer, Miss Jennie, Lyric Theater Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Marsh, Mr. Chas. A., 1215 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Marshman, Mr. John Tryon, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 

Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Megow, Miss Ellen D., 26 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Mehring, Miss Carolyn Irwin, 4200 McPherson Ave., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 465 Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, 
Illinois. 
Metcalf, Mr. Frederick A., Marion Normal School, Marion, 
Indiana. 
Miller, Miss Edith Louise, 1317 Court St., Pueblo, Colo. 
Morgan, Mrs. Christine, N., 805 Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 
Morse, Mrs. Lillie Wood, 117 W. 58th St., New York City. 


N 


Nadal, Mr. Thomas W., 71 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Nelke, Miss Miriam, 2135 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Newens, Mr. Adrian M., Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Cable Bldg., 
Chicago, Ills. 

Neff, Mr. Silas S., 238 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neff, Miss Mary S., 2519 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Middletown, Conn. 

Noel, Miss Florence J., Lexington, Mo. 


oO 
Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora, 95 Seventy-ninth St., Brooklyn, N Y. 
Ostrander, Miss Emma L., 1100 M. St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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Owen, Miss Grace Arlington, State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 


P 


Pearce, Miss Iva C., Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl. 
Pelaske, Miss Grace, 100 Washington Terrace, Bridegport, 
Conn. 

Pearson, Mr. Paul M., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Perry, Mr. Edward P., Grand and Franklin Aves., St. Louis, 


Phillips, Mr. Arthur E., 148 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 
Puffer, Mrs. Priscilla C., 103 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 
Purdy, Mr. Richard A., 252 W. 84th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Ramsdell, Miss Leila R., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Randolph, Miss Mabelle F., 1654 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Reed, Mr. Frank, 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Reed, Miss Helen Jean, 186 Oakdale Ave., Spartansburg, S. C. 
Ridgeway, Miss Katharine, 26 Park Drive, Brookline, Mass. 
Ripont, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Risk, Mr. Haylett J., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Rivard, Mr. Adjutor, 7 Rue Hamel, Quebec, Canada. 
Ross, Mr. J. Howlett, 508 Albert St., E. Melbourne, Victoria, 
che 
Rummell, Mr. John, 101 Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ryan, Mr. John P., lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Ss 


Saunders, Mr. Wm. H., 1407 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Schermer, Miss Frances, 328 N. Washington St., Herkimer, 
A § 
Schnerwind, Miss Elsa, 412 W. Sycamore Ave., Kokomo, Ind. 
Schonberger, Mr. E. D., Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Scott, Mr. John R., State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Shedd, Mrs. Louise P., 174 Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H., Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shoemaker, Mr. C. C., Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Silvernail, Mr. John P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. 
B ét 
Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 1809 Euclid Ave., Berkeley, 
Cal. ea | 
Sonn, Mrs. Marie E., 282 Parker St., Newark, N. J. ; 
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Southwick, Mr. Henry L. Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Southwick, Mrs. Jessie E., Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Spalding, Miss Alice H., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Stahl, Miss Margaret, 1018 Croghan St., Fremont, Ohio. 
Stebbins, Miss Helena, 45 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


+ 


Thorpe, Miss Jessie E., 1515 Sixth St., New Orleans, La. 
Trueblood, Mr. Thomas C., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


Truesdell, Miss Julia Lorraine, State Normal School, River 


Falls, Wis. 


Tucker, Mrs. Anna P., Tucker School of Expression, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Turner, Mr. A. E., Wesleyan School of Expression, University 


Place, Neb. 


D. 


Vv 


Victor, Mrs. Felix, Boonville, Mo. 


Ww 


Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2005 G. St., N. W., Washington, 
C. 

Watkins, Mr. D. E., Knox College, Galesburg, [11]. 

Wells, Mr. A. B., Odeon Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Whitmore, Mrs. Opal L., Tucson, Ariz. 

Wickes, Mr. Wm. Kerr, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Williams, Mr. George C., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Williams, Mr. Hannibal A., 61 S. Union St., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Winans, Mr. James A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Workman, Mrs. Helen Chaffee, Detroit Training School, De- 


troit, Mich. 


Y 
Young, Mrs. C. O., 5829 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


z 


Zachos, Miss M. Helena, 117 W. 58th St., New York City. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Cecelia, Sister Mary, St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, Kas. 
Crane, Miss Katharine A., 816 Court St., Burlington, Ia. 
Deremo, Mrs. Lillian, 1667 Adare Ave., College Hill, Ohio. 
Eckert, Miss Ada, Maumee, Ohio. 

Haskins, May E., 43 The Schmidt, Toledo, Ohio. 

Jones, Miss Mary A., 1021 Grand Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Larson, Miss Millie, 511 15th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 1927 Linwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
Roderick, Mr. Alfred, 403 10th St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
Spalding, Alice H., Meadville, Pa. 

Thorpe, Miss Jessie, 1515 Sixth St., New Orleans, La, 
Victor, Miss Muriel M. Arlington, N. J. 

Wilson, Miss Judd W., 757 Cass St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Errata 


Mackay should be Mackey, p. 132-143. 
Term should be team, p. 95. 


